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BOSTON, JUNE 30, 1921 


O Unitarians, Now! 


HIS SUMMER there will be more Unitarian 
meetings for study and spiritual nurture than 
we have ever had in the life of the chureh. There 
will be intensive courses for ministers, lectures and 
devotional meetings for young people, instructions 
and demonstrations for Sunday-school teachers and 
officers, and administrative lessons direct and in- 
direct for church workers, and permeating all of 
these gatherings East and West, the spirit of a 
sure, joyous, and masterful religion which wherever 
two or three Unitarians are gathered together 
quickens and inspires with the power of God. 
We are also laying quiet but deep and broad 
plans for the new campaign for church membership 
which will be openly and effectually launched in 
the autumn. That is the big thing ahead. Alto- 
gether we are running true to the promise, that 
it was not a campaign for money, but money for 
a campaign! We have one great lesson to learn. 
We can learn it; and let us, now: to be as demon- 
strative and enthusiastic about the more inward 
thing of an invigorated church and the increase of 
its numbers as we were in showing people where 
our hearts were by our generosity with our mate- 
rial substance. How we gave; how we give! 
Compared with what we have done, of course it 
takes greater effort, stamina, and persistence to 
do this present thing of generating steady power 
for building the higher and ever higher ranges 
of our church life. But without the thing we finely 
achieved in getting the dedicated money we could 
not doit. We got the momentum out of our effort. 
It is stored up. It is power. We must add to it. 
That is what we are doing this summer. 
We are going to make the vision of our task 
sharper in its outline; we are going to make it 
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a larger, a farther vision. It will see areas of 
thousands of miles, it will see people by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and churches building in every 


community which will tell the wonderful story of . 


God. Every day we know afresh this is the greatest 
task before the world. Our country’s ordained 
officers in their perplexities are speaking to one 
point, that the only people who can save this world 
are the people of the churches. When has religion 
got such backing as it has to-day? And when 
will we Unitarians, every man and woman, get 
in our place and carry on? The answer,—let it 
be loud, echoing, unanimous, Now! 


Dr. Bridgman Resigns 


R. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, editor of our 
neighbor the Congregationalist, has resigned 
to become master of Lawrence Academy, in Groton, 
Mass. He has had a continuous ineumbency of 
thirty-four years, and is by virtue of his length of 
service not only, but also of his technical profi- 
ciency in the special and difficult field of religious 
journalism, the most conspicuous figure among 
church editors. His completion of his unusual 
office will be noted with a pang of regret, and the 
loss will be borne with concern by his colleagues 
of the denominational journals throughout the 
land. They looked to him. They know as his pro- 
fessional peers the peculiar gifts which have graced 
his editorial administration and made his paper 
a welcome and stimulating leader. 

It takes subtle skill founded upon genuine spirit- 
ual culture to interpret religion so that papers as 
far apart on the intellectual side as this Unitarian 
journal and a dozen church papers we might easily 
mention, would call it well done. Dr. Bridgman 
was not trying to be a reconciler. There was no 
purpose of rapprochement where common sense as 
well as history said the division and disagreement 
among religious forces were a fact. It was a 
greater object he kept in mind. He made religion, 
the thing itself, first, and not theology, the theory 
about religion. When he made up his paper he 
gave the pre-eminent position to the men and 
women who showed the best evidences of religion 
and its works. 

One mark of his calling was his insistence that 
God is also outside the church, in the world. Deity 
is a true object of worship in the sanctuary, and 
He is an urgent Spirit calling us to make service 
a week-day sacrament of achievement. The world 
is God’s parish. In that Dr. Bridgman had the 
true journalistic sense. He knew that people will 
gladly read a column about a man and what he 
is doing to push along the planet, and will turn 
from the tenuous spinning of ten lines of theory 


abstruse and without meaning. 


It was just because of this illuminated practical- 
ity that his pages are what we call liberal. What 
is it to be liberal? All we ask who use that name 
is that men stress what we can believe and do to- 
gether, and leave other things where they belong. 
We cannot insult the growing intelligence, for ex- 


- 
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ample, with outgrown and discredited doctrines; 
we can, we must, find acceptable beliefs which bind 
us in brotherhood and co-operative usefulness. 
Any stand which separates people, however piously 
it may be taken, is the work of the devil; any stand 
which unites people in soul and true service, how- 
ever worldly it may appear, is the work of God. 
Within the many visible pages of the Congrega- 
tionalist is this one invisible principle, this beauti- 
ful and sensible dynamic of progress; and no peo- 
ple knows better than our own, whom we have 


informed about it again and again, that Dr. Bridg- , 


man was the noblest spokesman, because the most 
intelligent, consistent, and courageous, among our 
duly esteemed contemporaries. His influence has 
been fine, strong, and true. We acknowledge him 
with affection, and bid him, as we foresee him even 
to the summit of his years, to go on’in abundant 
labors as the crown of his unremitting, abundant 
life. 


Advertise the Library 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY should be classed with 
the school as an educational influence, and 
with the press as a factor in the moulding of public 
opinion. It was like Americans to have estab- 
lished public libraries all over the land, to have 
made them free, and to have supplied them with 
popular books. The first requisite of a competent 
librarian is to sense what the public wants, and 
then adroitly give it what it needs. Librarians 
are close to the public demand. Publishers value 
their judgment so highly that they frequently pub- 
lish manuscripts that have their approval, requir- 
ing no further proof that the book will be read. 
Fifteen hundred of these custodians of public 
reading met last week at Swampscott, Mass., the 
two organizations, the American Library Associ- 
ation and the Special Libraries Association, meet- 
ing in joint session. Speaking on co-operation 
between public and special libraries, Charles F. D. 
Belden, chief of the Boston Public Library, said: 
“A public library is not unlike a great department 
store. ... It keeps in stock something for every- 
body, since all wants must be served, but they can 
only be served in a measure. All of its departments 
will be reasonably good, but none of them can be 
perfect.” The public library is one of the most 
useful institutions, but only a minority are awake 
to the splendid opportunity it presents. Mr. Belden 
told of a trained accountant who was asked by 
a highly developed electrical company in Boston, 
Mass., to make a full inventory of its business as a 
going concern. The accountant was not able to 
find certain necessary books in the company’s 
library, but did find them at the public library. 
The average library is a university of informa- 
tion, and contains books that spell inspiration, 
knowledge, and success,—books which are not 
used at all by the majority of citizens. Too many 
of those who do patronize the library select the less 
valuable reading matter. A campaign of publicity 


is necessary, first, to “sell” the library to the com- 
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munity, and second, to instil a desire for worth- 
while books. It can be done. Let librarians learn 
from the merchants how to persuade the public 
that their wares are worth investigation. 


Wells Reviews Himself 


R. WELLS writes his own review of “The Out- 
line of History” and the Yale Review gives 
it first place in the July number. He ought to 
know as much about the work as anybody, and why 
he wrote it. It isn’t going to please a certain kind 
of historian, who is the very person Mr. Wells 
would supersede. He says, “While we have num- 
bers of teachers of history ... who pose as histo- 
rians who teach, we have comparatively few teach- 
ers of history ... whose instrument is history.” 

Quite concisely he anwers the question, Why do 
we teach history to our children? “To take them 
out of themselves, to place them in a conscious re- 
lationship to the whole community in which they 
live, to make them realize themselves as actors and 
authors in a great drama which began long before 
they were born and which opens out to issues far 
transcending any personal ends in their interest 
and importance.” 

We who write this have gratitude for those who 
imparted many academic virtues; but the way we 
learned history is not one of them. Only one 
teacher remains grateful in the memory. He was 
really interested in vitalizing what the world had 
done so that it was genuine, warm with human and 
divine life, and near to our own observation and 
experience. That man’s courses were crowded. He 
was interested primarily in us; the history was 
an instrument he used to open our hearts and 
minds. He never talked meticulously about dates, 
wars, popes, kings, or abstract philosophical theo- 
ries. Philosophy would come later. He was after 
the significant things, not a correct chronicle or 
a line of ruling houses. He made the imagination 
alive and kept in touch with the day’s events. We 
sailed the seven seas and knew also what the Con- 
gress was about the day before. He brought arm- 
fuls of books to the table before the class, and the 
morning papers. 

It was sheer joy for even an average fellow to 
learn how to get at the meat of life in making. 
They used to say he was not the greatest scholar ; 
others were more approved in the purlieus of his- 
torical scholasticism. But, believe us, he did more 
to quicken historic interest and inquiry than all 
his colleagues together. Now that is exactly what 
Mr. Wells has done. He makes us feel that this 
big world is ours, we belong here, we all have parts 
in the performance, and our job is to get in our 
proper places and give the world a push. We read 
him not for nicely tested knowledge, but for our 
general education, which is different. We want 
to know what sort of world we have got to fit into, 
because accepting the universe is a necessary part 
of our life. The other part is making this world 
a better place to live in. That is where we make 
history. 
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EWS OF THE WEEK 


« 
Two Premiers Urge Disarmament Conference 


opened in London last week, a plea by two premiers 

for a conference for the limitation of naval armaments 
was a conspicuous feature of the initial proceedings. ; The 
two premiers were Mr. Hughes of Australia and Mr. Meighen 
of Canada. There were reports from London last week that, as 
a result of this expression of sentiment by Canada, Australia, 
and to some extent the Union of South Africa, the British 
Imperial Conference would take the initiative in the movement 
for disarmament, at least on the naval side, by inviting the 
United States and Japan to a meeting to discuss such plans. 
The discussion in London was a phase of the consideration 
of another grave imperial question—the question of the re- 
newal of the ‘alliance with Japan. To this course at least 
two of the dominions, Australia and the Union of South 
Africa, have developed opposition of some strength. 


A T THE BRITISH IMPPRIAL CONFERENCE, which 


President Hibben Pleads for Ttenraiamert 


Notable pleas for the pursuit by America of a policy that 
shall insure the probability of the maintenance of peace in 
the world were made ‘by educators and other leaders of thought 
in commencement exercises in the academic period just ended. 
Speaking before the graduating class of Princeton University, 
President Hibben said in his baccalaureate sermon on June 
19: “I believe most profoundly in the idea of America first; 
. .. first to use its great power and influence to realize the 
desire of all peoples of the earth, the disarmament of the 
nations, and the permanent peace of the world.” In his address 
before the graduating class of Williams College, Judge George 
W. Anderson of the Federal Court in Boston severely accused 
“America, not Germany,” of assuming the leadership in the 
preparations for the next great war, which he foresaw as 
an inevitable event as a result of the failure of America 
to live up to its opportunities for the promotion of the cause 
of peace. 


Reveals President’s Alleged Purpose 


A stanch Republican organ, the New York Tribune, is 
authority for the statement, published in its columns without 
direct quotations last week, that President Harding has con- 
cluded that now is not the time to call an international confer- 
ence for the limitation of armaments. The announcement was 
not met with any denial from the White House. It was 
assumed, however, that the President would not be averse 
to participation in such a conference, through an accredited 
representative, in case one should be called by the conference 
of British premiers, now in session in conference, In the 
meanwhile, the contest over the Borah resolution “instructing” 
the President to call a conference, and the substitute House 
resolution expressing sympathy with his announced purpose 
to call a conference, continued in committee as the week ended. 


Rear Admiral Sims Reprimanded 


Protected by an impressive show of police force from his 
more pronounced critics on his arrival in New York last 
week, Rear Admiral William S. Sims on June 24 presented 
himself before his superior, the Secretary of the N avy, to re- 
ceive his reprimand. After reviewing the Admiral’s references 
to the “jackass vote” in America in his Speech attacking the 
Sinn Fein in London, Secretary Denby concluded his observa- 
tions to the Admiral in the following words: “The Department 
expresses its strong and unqualified disapproval of your con- 
duct in having again delivered a highly improper speech in a 
foreign country, and you are hereby publicly reprimanded.” At 
the end of the incident which caused his peremptory recall 
from his leave of absence in England, Admiral Sims is quoted 


as having said, “Having spilled the beans, I got what was com- 
ing to me.” , 


President Urges Refunding of Ten-Billion Debt 


One phase of the Administration’s plans for dealing with the 
war debt of more than ten billion dollars owed to the United 
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States by the Allies was revealed last week. The revelation 
came in the form of a bill introduced at the request of the 


Secretary of the Treasury and indorsed by the President. — 


Under the provisions of this measure, practically unlimited 
powers would be conferred upon Secretary Mellon to arrange 
the conversion of foreign debts into definite and secured obli- 
gations for the protection of the Treasury. Many members of 
Congress took exceptions to the granting of such wide powers 
to any department of the executive branch of the Government. 
Even from anti-administration sources, however, came assur- 
ances that the legislation would be passed with the help of 
Democratic votes. 


King George Talks Peace to Ireland 


It was a message of peace—as Premier Lloyd George under- 
stands it—that King George V. spoke amid impressive sur- 
roundings to Ireland on the occasion of the opening of the 
Northern, or Ulster, Parliament at Belfast on June 22. The 
gist of the speech was the expression of the hope, set down 
on paper for him by the Premier, that the Northern Parliament 
would show the wisdom and moderation expected of it, and 
that the South of Ireland would follow the example of mod- 
erate and wise action set by the North. More concrete form 
was given to the King’s proposal on June 25 by the Premier, 
who invited both the North and the South of Ireland to send 
their representatives to discuss the Irish problem with the 
Government in London. A significant circumstance was the 
sending of the invitation for Southern delegates to Eamonn De 
Valera, whom Sinn Fein elected President of the Irish Republic. 
Despite his ambiguous position,—ambiguous, to say the least,— 
Hamonn De Valera was reported in an Associated Press des- 


.patch last week to have been seen walking in the streets of 


Dublin—the same city that houses the institution known as 
“Dublin Castle.” 


Made Postmaster of New York at Sixty-five 


Edward D. Morgan, up to his replacement as postmaster 
of New York in 1917, had been in the postal service for forty- 
five years, having started as a mail carrier. His removal, to 
give place to an appointee of the opposite political faith, met 
with some criticism. But Mr. Morgan had made a great record 
in a postal position generally regarded as even more difficult 
than that of the Postmaster-General—the postmastership of 
New York. When President Harding took up, a few days 
ago, the question of reappointing him to his old post, he 
brought up sharply against the fact that Mr. Morgan was sixty- 
five years old, and therefore ineligible for reappointment under 
the service rule. Recently the President issued an executive 
order reinstating the veteran postal worker to the classified 
service. The Civil Service Commission concurred in the execu- 
tive ruling, because of Mr. Morgan’s conspicuously competent 
Service in the past, and because of the assumption that he 
would be just as competent under a new appointment. So Mr. 
‘Morgan is to get his post back, “for the good of the service,” 
despite his sixty-five years. 


Constantine Says “No” to the Allies 


King Constantine of Greece has been called “the terrible 
child of Burope.” At the end of the past week he gave a 
new demonstration of the difficulty of “deleting” him. A few 
days further back the three Great Powers—the only three 
Great Powers remaining in Europe—handed a note to ‘Con- 
stantine as he was on his way to place himself at the head 
of his troops who have been retreating at the end of their 
last offensive against the Turks. In this note they invited 
him, through his Prime Minister, to leave the delimitation 
of frontiers in Asia Minor to the Great Powers. In case of 
acceptance of the invitation by him, they assured him that 
they would exert pressure upon the Turks to induce them to 
abide similarly by their wishes. The beginning of the week 
brought the news from Athens that Greece rejected their 
offer. The plain inference was that King Constantine had not 
abandoned his plans to place himself at the head of his troops 
for the new offensive against Mustapha Kemal and his Na 
alists. But there were circumstantial reports from both fronts | 


that the mobilization had been retarded, and there were intima- __ 
schedule 


tions that the new offensive would not be begun on 
time. ; 
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~ At Mount Desert 
To G. P. P. 


KATHERINE PAINE SUTTON 


3 The sea is sad to-night, the winds complain ; 
Again I walk with you the winding shore, 
3 . Through sweet-fern thickets, balsam, fir, and pine, 
j That skirt the borders of our scant domain. 
Against the sombre shadows of the spruce 
’ The silver birches gleam, and tamaracks, 
A stately company, hold converse with 
The sky, and whispering aspens on the shore. 


y 

r No splendor lights the western sky to-night, 
That yester-eve burned topaz blent with beryl, 

The sea with amethystine pureness glowed, 

And ‘bay and hills were opal set in pearls. 

| The sun that dropped behind yon bar of lead 

And flushed it with a transitory joy 

) Has left a trail of ashes where his embers died. 

One slender shaft of amber flares behind 

A line of blackening pines that gloom apart, 

From which a flock of melancholy crows 

With ominous clamor hail the coming storm. 


The warm, rich fragrance of the sun-kissed sod 
That made our noontide saunterings so sweet, 
Where sweet-briar mingled oft with daisies white, 
Its hues ethereal as the robe of Dawn, 

Has yielded to the vast sea’s potent breath, 

The dank, cool tonic of the ocean brine. 


The wind is rising; far the breakers boom. 

No moon will rise from out the sea to-night. 
Across the beach the curlew’s mournful cry 

Is heard above the surf’s tumultuous roar, 
As, resting on a blanched, half-buried spar 

Left glistening by the far receded tide, 

We build fair castles, not of sand or air, 

Or, listening to the sighing cadence, watch 

The gathering darkness, and the lights come out. 
A beach bird skims along the sands and calls 

Her mate, who answers from a crested wave 
Which rolls a weltering tress of seaweed up 

The wet and shingly shore; anon they ride 
Together the next swelling wave, then flit 

From point to point of surf-washed, kelp-hung reef, 
And, piping, tilt and teeter till they rise 

And flash away to yonder bank, beneath 

A gnarled and lightning-blasted oak, where in 

A wealth of Rutland Beauties lies their nest. 


The tide is coming in; the distant rote 

Sounds loud and louder as the night comes on. 
The few taint stars are hid; the mist at sea 
Comes slowly creeping in and shuts the bay 

In vague uncertainty of outline, till 

Hach rock-ledge and familiar point 

Assumes some shape grotesque. The great red light 
Grows dim and dimmer, and at length is lost, 
As, turning up the wood-path from the shore, 
We come upon the cottage hid in vines. 

“Saint’s Rest,’? you called it then in pleasant jest, 
But now the name recalls long fireside talks 
O’er driftwood blaze, and happy evenings spent 
In patient work, while Bunyan’s pilgrim 

We accompanied, oft interrupted by 

Some merry prank and girlish laughter sweet, 
Or summons to hehold the barge of light, 

A fairy palace doubled in the wave, 

Pass punctual through the silence and the dark. 
A thousand memories interwine to make 

The words a name to conjure with, 

While with them all will mingle evermore 

The deep, melodious harmonies of the sea. 


-'The Domestication of Divinity 
CLARA S. CARTER 


F THE BARTH undertook to work alone without . 
I any aid from the sky, it would have a very difficult 
and dry time of it—a fact which we may turn to 
ious uses. Water runs downhill; it is against its 
mre % run “uphill. sphe uplaeds and the hills would 


a 
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soon become dry and denuded were there not an extra- 
mundane force in the sunshine, which is able to entice 
the water back again by vaporization. 

We are prepared for what is easy in our religious 
life. We have religion sufficient to restrain us from 
wrong things that we do not care to do, but not suf- 
ficient homelike divinity to hold us-back from doing the 
wrong things that we like to do, particularly if they 
are things that do not make so large and repulsive an 
exhibit of themselves as to render them publicly dis- 
reputable. 

All of this points to our radical lack, our deficiency 
in domestication of the divine. We drive out the Hit- 
tites, but we entertain the Amorites. If we are in that 
condition, we do not enjoy our religion very much. 
The reason is that it is not of great domestic value. It 
is a sort of compromise; and there is nothing restful or 
homelike in compromise. There is no totality and no 
finality in it. Divine power thoroughly domesticated 
within us would be equal to anything. Nothing would 
move us. We would be moved at the impulse of divine 
love. What we need on coming into the activities of a 
divine conduct of life is an all-roundness that can 
meet testing coming from any angle; we need mental 
power, stable equilibrium—great supplies of divinity— 
that can be drawn upon at short notice to meet unan- 
ticipated emergencies. When we fail, is it not because 
we are thrust under inevitable burdens which our 
shoulders have never been squared to? 

Practical religion is the process of squaring the 
worker to the proportions of work-a-day, domesticated 
form of divinity. The word “holiness” comes from the 
same root as the word “wholeness,” so that to be holy 
means to be whole, to be complete; and that draws 
after it absolute moral security and power. The trouble 
with us is that we do not compel our thoughts to pene- 
trate to the marrow of such matters. We think too 
carelessly and superficially, put upon questions an in- 
terpretation that endorses our own special preference 
and convenience. 

That is what the churches, the pews, and the sacred 
desk are called to,—not a crusade of any particular 
form of sin, but a crusade for the deliverance of the 
man in his entirety! A God-possessed man, so that 
right feeling, right speaking, and right conduct become 
a beautiful facility, a domestic affair of heart and life— 
and the soul an instrument so divinely attuned in its 
entire registration that the only music it knows how to 
yield is full of volume, sweetness, and harmony in the 
natural because domesticated key. 


LETTERS totHE FDITOR 


Unitarianism in Japan 


To the Editor of Tur CuristIAN REGISTER :— 


A gentleman of high position in Japan, and officially 
interested in the work of one of the orthodox missions, 
recently said to an officer of the American Unitarian 
Association that the Unitarians had really done more 
than any other religious body in Japan. He questioned 
after many years of observation the machinery and 
value of his own denominational work, and believed 
that ours, small as it might seem, had been a great in- 
fluence in the life of Japan. 

Testimonies of this kind should be made known to 
our constituents. Louris C. CornisH. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Varied Comment 


What could be more fitting than the recent dedica- 
tion to John Burroughs at Big Indian in the Catskill 
Mountains of a forest of fourteen thousand trees? 
Surely no memorial of granite or marble would have 
pleased the great naturalist so much. 

¥ 

Long life to. the recent federation formed by four 
Central American Republics, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. The republic has taken 
the name of “The Federal Republic of Central 
America,” and, according te the constitution, hopes to 
prove “a perpetual and indissoluble union.” 

¥ 

Japan, also, is beginning to feel the wearying burden 
of huge armaments. Members of the Kensei-kai, or 
Opposition, party in the House of Peers, have com- 
menced an organized study of armaments with a view 
to reduction. Sentiment in Japan calls for restric: 
tion; the Japanese know they cannot hope to compete 
with America, the land of limitless resources. The 
War Department, responding to general feeling, has 
appointed a board with twenty-seven members to in- 
vestigate military expenditures thoroughly, for the 
purpose of reducing the national budget. 

® 

It looks now as though there was to be a United 
States of China. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who was elected 
President of the Chinese Republic in April by the 
constitutional parliament at Canton, has issued a 
manifesto in which he promises a union of all Chinese 
provinces and territories in a common government 
which shall respect the rights of foreign powers. Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, in his manifesto, asks for recognition of 
his government, declaring that the old Pekin govern- 
ment is net recognized by. the people themselves, but is 
“sustained by tradition and the fact of possession of the 
historic capital. He adds, “Under the Pekin govern- 
ment the existence of China as a nation is in jeopardy, 
and foreign dominion tends to spread from north to 
south.” 

vy 


The Boston Evening Transcript in a recent article, 
“Ward, China’s Hero,” called attention to the remark- 
able career of General Ward as commander of “The 
ver Victorious Army,” and urged Americans to erect 
a suitable memorial. General Ward put down the for- 
midable Taiping Rebellion and won the everlasting 
gratitude of China and of the foreigners then resident 
there. The Rebellion broke out in South China in 1850. 
In the ten years that followed, six hundred cities were 
destroyed, twenty million persons killed, and frightful 
excesses and atrocities committed. It looked as though 
the savage horde would overrun China and that the 
foreign population would be included in the inundation. 
Frederick Townsend Ward, a native of Salem, Mass., 
appeared, and organized the force which speedily be- 
came known as “The Ever Victorious Army.” In two 
years Ward saved China. The Chinese Government 
showered on him decorations and medals, and when he 
fell mortally wounded while storming the Taiping city 
of Ningpo, erected memorial tablets and made sacri- 
ficial offerings over his remains. 
officials visited his tomb with oblations. It is time 
that America recognized the life and career of General 
Ward by such suitable memorials as commemorate the 
services of Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von Steuben, and 
Kosciusko. 
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The Mission of a Free Church 
AUGUS sTUS P. RECCORD 
| is OTHER DAYS, when most respectable 


people boasted of some sort of church con- 

nection, the mission of a free church was to 
the disaffected members of other communions, 
those who could no longer accept the teachings 
of the churches with which they were affiliated. 
It was our privilege to provide them with a 
religious fellowship which would not demand the 
sacrifice of their intellectual integrity. 

TO-DAY the mission of a free church is to the 
unchurched men and women of America, those 
who have thought themselves out of the old the- 
ology but have not yet thought themselves into 
the new, and therefore look to some institution 
other than the church for the satisfaction of 
their religious aspirations. We must Christian- 
ize them or they will paganize us. 

THE INDICTMENT which these unchurched 
men and women bring against the churches 1s 
not valid against those of the liberal faith. These 
churches had their origin in the same spirit of 
protest against the traditional and the conven- 
tional which has driven them out of the churches. 
They need us and we need them, and ignorance 
of our existence or misunderstanding of our posi- 
tion should not be allowed to keep us apart. 


mah we 


TO WIN THEM, three things are needful :— 

I. Our message must be positive. ‘The world 
has had enough of pale negations. It demands 
a positive, constructive religious faith and will 
rally to the support of any church which meets 
this demand. 

II. Our methods must be aggressive. Pub- 
licity methods do not need to be spectacular or 
offensive in order to be effective. We cannot 


hide our lamp under a bushel or hug it to our 


breast and expect it to give light to the world. 
III. Our message and our methods must be 
definitely religious. Men do not look to the 


church for the last word upon literary criticism | 


or social science or even philosophy. ‘They look 
to it for the last word upon religion. If we can 
speak that word, they will not pass us by. 

THIS IS OUR OPPORTUNITY and it calls 
for increased loyalty and devotion on the part of 
the members of this free church of America. We 
must serve it as we serve no other institution. 


We must work for it as we work for no other 
interest. We must sacrifice for it as we sacrifice _ 


for no other cause. Only thus can it tae 


ry 
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How Goes it in Japan? No Work! 


An article of significant facts and figures showing tens 
of thousands idle, and unwillingness of men 
and women wartime workers to 
return to the country 


JOHN DAY 


Mr. Day is the representative of the American Unita- 
rian Association in Japan. This is his first letter since 
his recent return to his post. He is dealing with the 
life of the people in his capacity of religious and social 
leader. Mr. Suzuki, to whom he refers in the following 
personal note to the Hditor, is both the founder of the 
labor movement in the Hmpire and the former secretary 
of the Japan Unitarian Association. The access to facts 
which he enjoys, and his intense sympathy with the ap- 
plication of liberal religious principles to social condi- 
tions, make the data of the article of unusual importance. 
We have here the best contribution that we have thus 
far read on the situation. Mr. Day says: “I am sending 


you an article on Japan affairs for which I hope you will 


have room in THe Reatster. It deals with a subject 
most pressing upon us here, and one doubtless on which 
the outside world will be eager for information. We are 
on the eve of hard and bad times. This information has 
been gathered from Mr. Bunji Suzuki, and I can say 
without hesitation it is pretty authoritative. He knows 
what he is talking about. Together we have gone care- 
fully over all the data enclosed. As far as information is 
concerned I think the material is valuable, and it may 
serve the purpose of throwing the first light on the vexing 
problem of the Japanese labor situation.” 


Toxyo, JAPAN, May 25, 1921. 


OW GOES IT in Japan, you ask,—in that inter- 
H esting country with its clever people? Well, 
it is with them as if their “adorable Fuji,” that 
snow-capped volcano long dead, were about to blow 
up. For we seem upon the eve of an upheaval. I refer 
to the industrial situation in the Empire. While the 
Government is correctly playing the game of California, 
China, and Siberia, it is refusing to face certain domes- 
tic facts that seriously threaten the stability of the ex- 
isting order. It is not the irritating and annual de- 
mand of the masses for the right to vote, but a fact that 
will not be downed,—the fact that men and women, 


' thousands of them, and their number is increasing each 


week, are out of work and are hungry. 

Such is the opinion one gains from a conversation 
with Mr. Bunji Suzuki, the celebrated leader of the 
labor movement in Japan. Surely, if any one is in- 
formed on these matters, it is he. His well-known con- 
servatism and sound judgment quite do away with the 
possibility that he has let his imagination run away 
with him. According to him, Japan is facing a grave 
crisis, owing in part to the unpreventable spread of 
unemployment among the workers, but, in larger meas- 
ure, to the fact that those responsible for the public 
welfare are shutting their eyes to the situation and 
refusing to take any steps to allay the threatened dis- 
aster. 

It is roughly estimated that at the present time there 
are at least 300,000 unemployed artisans and laborers. 

In the silk industry there are 150,000 of such, not 
only weavers, but those who tend the worms. This is 


due, of course, to the complete drop in the silk export 


business. At ‘the end of last and at the beginning of 


this year the silk industry seriously slowed down, and 
_ three months ago entirely stopped. In normal times 4 
it rie 350,000 men and women, largely the latter. 
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The industry is reviving, but at the present rate, normal 
times will not be reached for a year at least. 

Turning to the other great industry, shipbuilding, we 
learn that there are 10,000 unemployed. The slowdown 
began a year ago, and, although 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the workers are now employed, there is little hope for 
further pickup, owing to the fact that the transporta- 
tion business is still on the decline. There is very little 
export business, and cargo rates are going down. To 
these 10,000 must be added 30,000 seamen who are now 
out of work owing to the same conditions. This repre- 
sents 20 per cent. of the entire body of these workers. 

In the coal and metal mining industry, 50,000 are out 
of work and-men are being discharged constantly. At 
present, this business is as bad as it has been and still 
is on the decline, with no end of the depression yet in 
sight. Wholesale coal prices are one-half what they 
are in normal times, with the result that the small 
mines are all shut down. Two weeks ago, two coal 
miners, representing 200 miners in the north, came to 
the city with an appeal for assistance. It seems that 
those whom they represented had not been paid any 
wages since the first of January, though work had not 
shut down till several weeks ago. Thus, not only were 
these two hundred at present out of work, but they 
were still waiting for their back pay. The condition 
was very serious, for much suffering was resulting to 
their families. The owners of the mines listened to 
their appeal and gave them yen 200. This sum was 
immediately sent home by telegraph and was doubt- 
lessly received with joy, for let it be known that the day 
previous there had been no food for the entire com- 
munity. 

To continue its these dry statistics which tell a 
heartbreaking story: In the machine shops 10,000, 
representing 20 per cent. of the workers in this indus. 
try, are without work, and the situation is growing 
worse. Ugly rumors are afloat that the big iron works 
in Tokyo, employing many thousands, will make whole- 
sale discharges next month. 

Of miscellaneous workers, 
transport workers, dockers, etc., 
the situation is growing worse. 


Idle for Six Months 

It may be impossible for us to grasp the significance 
of these figures, but none of us can fail to be profoundly 
moved by the alarming results that have come because 
of these conditions. When the war broke out and busi- 
ness became inflated, it will be remembered that 
workers hastened from the farms by the thousands, to 
fill the places in the new-built factories. It is a be 
lief, still maintained by the ruling classes in spite of 
the facts, that, now that the shops are shut down, the 
unemployed will return to the country. Not so, how- 
ever. These workers, having lived for two or three 
years in the city, and having become accustomed to 
city life, and enjoying it, do not care to return to the 
farms. At present, but 20 per cent. of the unemployed 
have gone back, the others preferring to remain in the 
cities, “wondering hew they are to get a job.” From 
whence arises a mos? distressing situation. Accord- 
ing to Japanese custom, they have fallen back upon 
their acquaintances, friends, and relatives for their 
support. You may see the tiny dwellings crowded with 
those thus making shift to exist. For instance, it is 
a common sight to see what is known as a six-mat room, 
not much larger than nine by twelve, containing seven 
or eight people—men, women, and children —living, 
eating, sleeping, together. Many of those Whos are out 


such as street laborers, 
60,000 are idle, and 
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of work are forced to borrow from their friends. In 
their hearts there is no hope ever to pay back their 
debts, for many such have had no work to do for six 
months and more. 

Labor disputes are common, especially over the mat- 
ter of discharges. The custom prevails in the Empire 
of paying a bonus to the worker on his discharge, but, 
owing to bad business conditions, employers cannot 
give much in the way of a bonus. This is causing 
trouble, for the discharged men are not willing to put 
up with a curtailed bonus. Many disputes have arisen 
between employer and employed,—disputes which are 
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little be depended upon. For in this never-before-ex- 
perienced period of unemployment the family is finding 
it impossible to support its members. So great is the 
distress, that husbands and wives can no longer live 
together, and separations without number are the order 
of the day, each going a different direction, wherever 
work can be found. Whither are such turning for a 
livelihood? Some have become peddlers and street 
merchants. Women workers and the wives of workers 
who have hitherto remained in the home have “run into 
sweat-shops.” The demand for such-made goods is on 
the wane, and these workers are getting little pay. 


taking what is in 
Japan an unusual 
time to settle, for in 
the history of the 
Japan labor move- 
ment, disputes up to 
this time have not 
taken over three to 
five days to settle. 
Especially was this 
* true during the “good 
wartimes.” Now they 
are taking as many 
weeks and some have 
lengthened out into 
as many months. Be- 
cause of this length- 
ening out of the 
disputes, ill-feelings 
have been aroused, 
and violence has in 
some cases been re- 
sorted to. 

It may be asked, 
Are there no such 
things as employ- 
ment bureaus? Yes, 
there are some main- 
tained by the pre- 
fectural government 
and by the cities, but 
in the face of the 
overwhelmingly large 
number of unem- 
ployed, they can do 


Anniversary Week: A Suggestion 


CHARLES H. STRONG 
President Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Anniversary Week in Boston in May is about the biggest asset that the 
Unitarian denomination possesses. But we are not realizing on that asset 
more than a fraction of what we might. There are great possibilities in it. 

The men and women of Boston and vicinity make this week the big 
thing that it is. They plan and organize and give money and entertain. 
But they do not feel the thrill of it as those of us from the rest of the 
country do. They cannot. They are used to it,—everything about it,— 
the fascinating streets, the Common, the Public Garden, the Edward Everett 
Hale statue, the monument called “Bunker Hill,” the burial-ground on Copp’s 
Hill, the churches, the Charles, the University in Cambridge, the crowds of 
Unitarians—think of it, crowds of Unitarians!—in the long reception lines, at 
a great hotel around banquet- tables, at King’s Chapel to hear a Harvard 
professor speak before the Unitarian Historical Society, at Arlington Street 
Church to hear a great Englishman preach, in Tremont Temple at meetings 
of the Unitarian Association and of the Women’s Alliance, in Unity House at 
meetings of the Unitarian. Laymen’s League, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the National Sunday School Society, and the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. . 

The Boston men and women are used to it, I say, but the rest of us 
are not, and we live through five or six days, each day with a calendar so 
full that we can participate in only a part of it, and we go away convinced, 
perhaps for the first time, that we are really sharing i in a religious movement 
that 1s a great vital force in the life of the nation, that the Unitarian de- 
nomination is strong enough and big enough to be a positive factor in the 
destiny of the people. 

We go home with a new hope and a new courage. The great pity is 
that not nearly enough of us come. Too many churches fail to name delegates. 

The reason is not indifference so much as expense. If funds could be 
provided each year out of which would be met the travelling expenses of a 
delegate to these meetings from every Unitarian church, from every branch 
of The Alliance, and from every chapter of the League, in the United States, 
and if upon the return of these delegates they would render adequate reports 
to the bodies that sent them, I am perfectly positive that there would be an 
instant and unparalleled quickening in the denominational life throughout 
the country. Then, and not until then, will we fully realize upon the asset 


They can hardly sup- 
port themselves. So 
here, as in all simi- 
lar situations, the re- 
course of the women 
is to the “dark life.” 
Thousands have been 
driven by hunger into 
private prostitution. 
Leaders of the la- 
boring classes have 
little hope that, even 
though the industrial 
conditions improve, 
the moral situation 
will, for they regard 
these separations as 
permanent. In their 
opinion, husbands 
and wives, now used 
for a long period to 
living apart, will not 
care to go back into 
the old _ relation. 
Such are “practically 
divorced eternally.” 
The distress of the 
day is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that 
it is very difficult for 
men used to one kind 
of work to find em- 
ployment in other 
lines. Moreover, it 
is true, as seems to 


but compara tively that there is in Anniversary Week. 


little to meet the 
perplexing situation. 

Immediately after the close of the war, the labor 
leaders foresaw the coming slump and predicted just 
what has come to pass; but the governing as well as the 
capitalistic classes paid no attention to the warnings. 
Repeatedly was the attention of the latter called to 
the coming crisis, by a never-ending series of speéches, 
by articles in newspapers and magazines. While 
to-day, with the storm about to break above their heads, 
the rulers and monied classes go their way, apparently 
heedless of what is taking place about them. 

In fact, the government officials are, in the face of 
the situation, strangely optimistic. They are believers 
in the traditional family system as well as in the hold 
‘that rural life has upon the people. How mistaken 
they are in respect to the latter, I have already pointed 
out. The workers are not going back to the farms. As 
to the family system, which made the family rather 
than the individual the unit, that is breaking down in 
the crisis. Under the old order, his family looked 
after the individual, and when he was out of work kept 
and helped him; but in these days the system can but 


be the case every- 
where in the world, 
that those who 
change work must be content with smaller wages than 
they have been used to. No class suffers more from 
this than skilled workers. This very afternoon there 
came to my attention the case of a trained machinist. 
He had been getting, in good times, as much as five 
to seven yen a day, but he along with others had lost 
his job. Yesterday he found work, with wages at only 
yen one and twenty. He refused ‘the offer, though he 
had been out of work three months. 

The situation is made even more serious by the fact 


that house-rents are still going up, while the price of 


articles in daily use is not falling. Compared with 


those of two or three years ago, the incomes of the 
With wages — 
still on the downgrade, it is not surprising that dis- 
putes to prevent their further reduction are of frequent 


workers is from one-half to one-third less. 


occurrence. 

What is to be the outcome? There is not much hop 
in the immediate future. The economic depression 
increasing. Not only are the workers losing their 
and suffering pent h Lo of the Bla 08 of their 
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but they are losing at the same time what little free- 
dom they had. The capitalistic class, having grown 
powerful by reason of present circumstances, has be- 
come despotic and is taking. away from the workers 
their liberties, so that they are suffering not only phys- 
ically, but morally and spiritually. To this we must 
add the further fact that the workers themselves are 
degenerating morally. Their co-operative associations, 
such as trades unions, are not strong and can do little 


_ for them, while in the state there are no special forces 


to prevent this downward movement of the moral and 
spiritual forces of the workers. 

This is indeed a dark picture, the saddest aspect of 
which is the blindness of the ruling class to the im- 
pending ruin of those things upon which the stability 
of their civilization rests, together with their apparent 
impotence to avert a plainly coming catastrophe. Is 
there, then, no ray of hope? Yes, in the belief of men 
such as Mr. Suzuki, that social forces must be created 
to save the country and in a determination to create 
just these by the long and tedious process of education. 


The American Student in Paris 


The author, who is on a Harvard scholarship, tells in a 
graphic way why the great city is the educational 
star, not least on account of its wonder- 
fal life outside lecture-rooms 


MILES HANSON, JR. 


ARELY HAS ANY CITY offered to the same ex- 
R tent as Paris at the present time such an oppor- 
tunity to acquire that ideal of so many ages,— 

the all-round education; and yet the advice often given, 
even to those who are considered “serious-minded,” is 
to “keep away” from Paris. I heard a representative 
of the French universities in Boston about a year ago 
urge a Harvard student to be chary of Paris, advising 
him, if he wished to study, to go to Grenoble or some 
provincial university. There he would also learn what 
France is. I think that this puts a very limited mean- 
ing on the word “study.” In a sense it is true, if one 
wishes to limit the term to the education one receives 
in college. I can imagine no prettier place than Gren- 
oble or Geneva for a twelvemonth to be spent in the 
quiet seclusion of the study. Certainly for this pur- 
pose they are preferable to Paris; but in general, the 
American student wants something more than this, and 
he immediately recognizes that Paris can fill his wants. 
I believe that now there are more American students 
in Paris than in the rest of European cities combined. 
The chief difficulty before the student is the employ- 
ment of his time, and the search for the golden mean 
in all things becomes for him a rather acute problem. 
Almost every one enrolls, as a matter of course, at the 
Sorbonne, and is at once surprised at the exceptionally 
low tuition rates (about $2 for a year’s course), and is 
equally surprised at the un-American method of en- 
rolling one’s self in the University. This consists In 
general of forming “queue” at innumerable desks and 
windows, and of collecting and depositing slips of paper 
at various buildings throughout the city. He then sees 


that the insertion of so many idioms in the French, 
composition-books for the English phrase “to wait in 


line” has a real raison détre, which he appreciates 
still more after “making the stork’s foot,” “making the 
leek,” ete., at almost every function of any importance 
PD thS-Pit sem, ies ; } 
Enrolment in the University means also enrolment in 


a host of subsidiary colleges, and a few additional 
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franes enable one to become a student in almost all the 
educational institutions in the city. The temptation 
is great to make a collection of enrolment cards as 
prima facie evidence that one has “done” the schools 
of Paris in the most approved fashion. This evidence 
is all the more trustworthy, as each card bears the 
possessor’s photograph and name. The members of 
the Harvard choir [who have arrived in France] should 
not fail to bring at least a dozen photographs, as they 
will be surprised to find how popular they will be, even 
with the French officials. 

Choosing the courses is really a more difficult task 
than at Harvard, as not only are the courses described 
in French, which adds to their mystery, but also the 
range of subjects is so much greater. I believe that 
most American students enroll in the special course 
which aims to prepare teachers of French for America 
and at the same time give them a knowledge of the 
history of France and of French ideas and imbue them 
with the real aims of the leaders of French culture. 
Taking this course saves the anxious from much ecata- 
logue perusal, though I believe in the end it leads to 
much dictionary groping. But it certainly economizes 
in this respect at the beginning. 

If one is at all catholic in one’s tastes, one will find 
one’s self on Monday at the Sorbonne, listening to a 
lecture on philosophy, perhaps in a class of a few hun- 
dred, of whom one half are arts students, and the other 
half ladies, “upper-class” women in search of knowl- 
edge, most likely in the realm of zsthetics; or perhaps 
in a class consisting of one’s self and one other, listen- 
ing for ‘an hour to some professor who has. devoted his 
life to abstruse research and yet who now does not con- 
sider his time wasted if his audience is composed of one 
American and one Japanese. On Tuesday probably at 
the Collége de France, here almost certainly in a very 
mixed class, but mostly of gray-haired men, listening 
with attentive eagerness to a lecturer, at the very acme 
of his profession, expound the principles of Biblical 
criticism, or trace the evangelical tradition through- 
out the ages. On Wednesday over at the Protestant 
Theological School, surrounded by young fellows who 
will uphold the Huguenot faith of to-morrow. The 
next day at the College of Social Sciences, following a 
course given by a Catholic priest who pleads for Chris- 
tian socialism, before another very mixed gathering 
which hangs attentively on his every word. On Friday 
perhaps at the Radium Institute, where Mme. Curie, 
who is with you now, this time to a class composed al- 
most entirely of students, explains, with ample yet 
bizarre experiments, the radio-active properties of 
matter. And maybe on Saturday afternoon at the 

Jatholie Institute, where a Catholic priest repeats the 
age-old views on the life and personality of Jesus. 

Yet the American student will miss very much of that 
which he has come to regard as the essential things in 
college life.. However he may regard the college chapel 
in America, he will be somewhat surprised to find the 
college chapel of the University, L’Eglise de la Sor- 
bonne, the very core of the University, around which 
Richelieu built the institution, now only a monument 
housing the tomb of its founder, and used occasionally 
for concerts spirituels. He will miss the great foot- 
ball and baseball games, in fact, all games, for, as*far 
as I can see, collegiate and intercollegiate sport is non- 
existent. He will find also an. almost complete lack of 
that esprit de corps which makes a man proud of the 
college from which he comes. The University seems a 
place where one attends lectures, and although spas- 
modic attempts are made to group the students together, 
I have been unable to see any real success in the effort. 
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Perhaps this failure is due to the cosmopolitan nature 
of the student body, though I believe it is more a mat- 
ter of tradition, and of the strong competition which 
the city of a thousand attractions offers. 

The same variety confronts one on Sunday. There 
are the two American churches, the Evangelical Prot- 
estant and the Episcopal, both apparently in flourish- 
ing condition, and both of them characteristic ‘of the 
denominations they represent, so much so that it is al- 
most impossible when one enters their doors to imagine 
that one is beyond the American border. The French 
Catholic churches attract in particular the students of 
music and art, as the Church aims always to acquire 
the best that the world of music affords, and many of 
the greatest French composers have been organists in 
the city churches. The art student cannot but be im- 
pressed by the beauty of such services as those of the 
Madeleine and of Notre Dame, where it seems as if the 
closest study had been given to produce the greatest 
- esthetic effects, where the slowly moving priests form- 
ing ever-changing groups of exquisite colors and of 
beautiful symmetry seem like actors on some distant 
stage in ‘fairyland. If this palls, there is the much 
more severe and in many ways much more vigorous 
service of the French Protestant ehurches, where the 
ministers, clad in the style of John Knox, tend, like 
him, to awaken one from the fanciful dreams to the 
stern reality of things. 

A great part of the education of Paris comes outside 
of the University, in the thousand and one competitors 
of the class-rooms, for while Paris is the embodiment 
of past culture, it is also the anvil on which the future 
is being forged. The Louvre is a gigantic university 
of the past, and with it in the city itself are memo- 
rials of every description as a concrete reminder and 
indicator of the varying steps in the progress of Euro- 
pean history. History here has stepped out of the text- 
books. Beyond the city walls are those palaces of the 
kings now converted into public parks, marvellously 
beautiful combinations of natural and artificial gar- 
dens, down the vistas of which, now thronged by the 
crowds of a modern republic, one can almost perceive 
the gay courtiers of King Louis and of Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

Paris is a modern metropolis, and it is the artistic 
and political centre of the Old World. Here the stu- 
dents of all nations and of every variety are united in 
their appreciation of the Opéra and of the Opéra- 
Comique, the various theatres of Paris, and of its nu- 
merous galleries of art. They also assemble for the im- 
posing anniversaries and celebrations in the great 
church of Notre Dame, where the brilliance of the 
gatherings at the masses for the repose of the souls of 
the great dead, and of such national heroes as Jeanne 
d’Are and Napoleon, startles the staid American taste. 

The cafés of Paris with their chairs and tables over- 
flowing into the streets, most of them with a distinct 
clientele,—here the rendezvous of the poets, there of the 
artists; this one famous because the Bolshevistic revo- 
lution is said to have been hatched therein; that one be- 
cause the favorite tea-room of the British army offi- 
cers,—offer an exceptional opportunity for the Ameri- 
can student to obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
that conglomerate mass of nations beside whose men 
Americans fought during the war. 

When one becomes somewhat tired of being cosmo- 
politan, it is always possible to drift back into an 
American atmosphere, for Paris is exceptionally for- 
tunate in having a lavish provision of American insti- 
tutions. The American churches do all in their power 
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to help the students, and if the Protestant church is sue- 
cessful in the present campaign for funds, it will be a 
tremendous additional help to the one who finds French 
life a little too different. The American Library, open 
all day long, offers a very handy reading-room, refer- 
ence-room, and circulating library, and the opportunity 
is fully appreciated by the student. The American Uni- 
versity Union does excellent work and is a veritable 
treasure-room of information about Paris. The Y. M. - 
©. A. is running, of course, “full blast,” and the Knights 
of Columbus are ever ready to help. Almost all these 
institutions provide dances for the students, and aim 
to bring the French and Americans to a better under- 
standing. 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of the American 
student that Paris is a “great place.” I have never 
heard one student say that he was not entirely satis- 
fied with the city. In Italy I met students who were 
“doing” Italy at breakneck speed, that they might re- 
turn to France at the soonest possible moment. Lon- 
don does not seem to hold the same attraction, while 
Berlin is at present almost closed to the student inva- 
sion. There is no doubt that Paris is at present the 
student centre of the continent. It would also seem 
that it is bound to become more and more popular, and 
that in the future it will be Paris that will be the con- 
necting link between the American and the European 
student, and that it will be France that will mould the 
opinions of those Americans who seek an education 
abroad. 


Thoughts from Nietzsche 


I. The Superman 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 
; II 

T IS THIS HALF-HEARTED kind of world, half- 
hearted in work and thought and ideals, which 
meets us in Nietzsche’s celebrated book, “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” For ten years Zarathustra, the prophet 
of the Superman, has lived alone on a mountain. One 
morning he gets up early and announces to his only 
neighbor, the sun, that he has accumulated so much 
wisdom that it rather tires him, a remark characteristic 
of both the Superman and Nietzsche. So he has de- 
termined to go down into the valley and share his over- 
flowing knowledge with men. When he reaches the 
market-place he finds the people gathered together wait- 
ing to see two dancers perform on a tight-rope. He 
seizes the opportunity to make a speech. Like every 
radical reformer, he attacks them for being hopelessly 
content with their present life. “It is not your sins, it 
is your self-satisfaction that cries to heaven.” You 
laugh at the apes from which you sprang, but the future 
man will laugh just as much at you. Man is not a goal, 
as you think, but something to be surpassed. You 
ought to recognize that you are a rope stretched be- 
tween the animal of the past and the Superman of the 
future. What have you done to push beyond incom- 

plete man toward the Superman? 

The waiting crowd is not much impressed. Zara- 
thustra tries to shame them out of their low satisfac- 
tion by describing what will happen if they refuse to 
move forward. The earth will no longer produce great 
men. Only the degenerate man will remain, the last of 
his race, the petty man who lives in a petty way upon 
a petty earth. He is unable to see anything great in 
life. He blinks his stupid eyes and asks sleepily, “What 
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is love, or creation, or aspiration, or a star?” This 
degenerate man finds it difficult either to rule or to obey. 
He can neither select and follow a hero or be a hero 
himself. It is a world in which there is no shepherd, 
but only sheep. “Everybody longs for equality; every- 
body is equal,” just because he longs for it. “Whoever 


_ doubts this will of his own accord go to the home for 


the feeble-minded.” The crowd is not at all dismayed 
by this picture of a democratic world without ambition, 
strong personality, or heroes. The people shout in 
scorn, “Give us this last of all men, and you can have 
the Superman all to yourself.” The circus performers 
appear, the dancing on the tight-rope begins, and they 
turn from the prophet to something of real importance. 
Zarathustra goes back to his lonely mountain home. 


Puts in Good Word for War 


We have here the heart of Nietzsche’s teaching. . He 
has an immense contempt for the crowd, for the philos- 
ophy, the religion, the democracy, the socialism of the 
crowd, not so much because it is the crowd, as because 
it likes to be the crowd. ‘So Nietzsche offers a criti- 
cism different from that which we usually hear. Mod- 
ern social criticism is generally presented for the pur- 
pose of reforming the crowd. We wish men to change 
and improve the common life. Nietzsche, however, 
wishes us to break with the crowd, to leave it behind 
for something better. Just as Ibsen concludes at the 
end of his play “An Enemy of Society” that “the 
strongest man is he who stands most alone,’ so 
Nietzsche declares that greatness exists only apart 
from the market-place and from the praise of men. Be- 
cause the crowd loves the inaction of peace, Nietzsche 
praises the life of adventure, of struggle, of the “Will 
to Power,” and even puts in a good word for war. Be- 
cause the crowd uses the modern democratic state to 
praise its own commonplace ‘self, Nietzsche denounces 
the state. ‘Where the state ceases to be, there the first 
real man begins.” 

Evolution, to the average man, means simply the 
struggle for existence, not the struggle for greatness. 
So the average man thinks it may be possible to re- 
move the struggle and leave only the existence. But 
Nietzsche does not believe that the life force within 
man can be satisfied merely to exist, merely to keep 
Evolution means to him a desire 
for self-expression, a strong, active “Will to Power.” 
This impulse to power values courage above mere ex- 
istence. It is an instinct for rank, for an aristocracy 
It insists that egotism belongs of right to 
man. “The noble soul has reverence for itself.” The 
tall tree on the mountain-side grows at last so high 
above both animals and men that if it wished to speak, 
nobody would understand it. When a noble youth, 
ambitious to create new virtues, meets Zarathustra on 
the mountain-side, and confesses that he often feels 
sad and lonely in his search for truth, Zarathustra re- 
plies that youth loses all that is best in life if it turns 
weakly back, and urges him “not to cast away the hero 
in his own soul.” Because “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 
sets forth in this uncompromising way the right of the 
individual to be himself, and defends his will to power, 
it has been called “The Bible for Distinguished Men.” 

There is much in Nietzsehe’s glorification of the 
Superman that reminds us of Carlyle and his worship 
of the hero. But the sense of social responsibility is 
greater in Carlyle’s hero than in the Superman. .There 
is also much in Nietzsche that recalls Emerson’s gospel 


of self-reliance, the right to be a non-conformist, the 
duty of keeping ever afloat on the sea of life. But 
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Kmerson’s self-reliant man is also a social man, able 
to show more patience and self-control in the presence 
of the slow-moving crowd than the easily irritated 
Superman. Emerson sets before us both a higher and 


_a more difficult ideal when he writes, “It is easy in the 


world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in 
solitude to live after our own; but the great man is 
he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” Yet, even 
after we récognize the defects in Nietzsche’s teaching, 
it continues to keep its irritating grip upon us. For 
we cannot deny that we are face to face with the real 
danger that marked individuality, and free personality, 
and distinguished careers will be choked by the modern 
crowd. 

There is the problem of universal education, with 
state universities open to all. Is there not always 
danger lest the lower schools, carrying more votes, set 
the standard for the higher, that the universities may 
go down and cater to the people, instead of the people 
coming up to the universities? What we gain in ex- 
tent and quantity of education we may lose in quality. 
There is the amazing spread of amusements. A work- 
ingman in a large city recently expressed his dismay at 
the changes taking place. “A few years ago,” he said, 
“a man stayed at home evenings, and only dressed him- 
self in his best clothes on Sunday.. Now he puts on his 
Sunday clothes every night, goes out on the streets, and 
wanders aimlessly from one moving-picture show to an- 
other.” Do more theatres also mean better theatres? 
Or take democracy; are we certain where it is leading 
us? It is pointed out that we have few great men in 
public life, few men of strong, vigorous character in 
Congress. Is this because there are no strong men left 
in our democratic world, because the crowd has swal- 
lowed them up, or is it because strong men will not sub- 
mit to the whims of the crowd? Does not a democracy 
deserve Nietzsche’s bitter words in which responsible 
leadership is unappreciated, in which the politician, 
playing to the galleries, is preferred to the statesman 
planning on long lines, in which the demagogue is often 
eagerly listened to, while the trained, scientific expert 
goes unheard? Perhaps it is this widespread distrust 
of leadership that has caused so many American men 
of marked executive ability to turn to business, where 


the “Will to Power” has so far been free to exercise 


control. But now the crowd asks, in the name of 
socialism, that it be allowed to run both politics and 
business. Will this mean increased or decreased social 
wealth? If the slowest worker, the man who lays the 
fewest bricks or drives the fewest nails, is to be allowed 
to set the pace for all work in the coming industrial 
state, then the age of Zarathustra’s “last man,” with 
no force of character, no energy or ambition, with no 
power to love or to work in a strong way, is upon us, 
and mankind is ready to retrace its steps toward the 
apes. 


Answer—Actual Social Progress 


If it were not for these political and. industrial 
questions, Nietzsche’s violent attack on modern society 
might pass unnoticed. But the presence of so many 
unsolved problems makes it impossible to refute 
Nietzsche by words alone. The only convincing answer 
to his pessimism will be actual social progress in the 
direction of the free, just, and ideal social life. Such 
progress will require the pioneer, the self-reliant, inde- 
pendent, forward-pushing man; otherwise all men will 
contentedly remain mired in the past. Such progress 
will also need the man of vision, who from the lonely 
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mountain-top spies out the promised land. But it will 
also require a sense of responsibility for the crowd, a 
willingness to explain the path of progress in plain 
and simple language, and a patience toswait for the 
slow and faint-hearted, such as Nietzsche’s Superman 
does not possess. 

If the Superman is he who dares to push ahead of 
the crowd into a new country, perhaps the Super-Super- 
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man will be he who dares turn from solitary visions of 
truth to become as one who serves his fellow-men, who 
is not only wise enough to point out the difficult prob- 
lems that confront democracy, but also strong enough 
to face these problems day after day, and to wrestle 
mightily with them for the common good. 


In an early issue, by the same author: Nietzsche on “The Weak- 
ness of Pity.” : ; 


Every One a Beam: An Anniversary Sermon 


Delivered before the British and Foreign Unitarian Assoctation, London, May 17, 1921 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D., 


Minister Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


“And the sons of the prophets said unto Hlisha, Behold now, the 
place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us. Let us go, we pray 
thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, and let us make 
us a place there, where we may dwell. And he answered, Go ye.” 
2 Krnes vi. 1, 2. 


whether with prophets or with the sons of prophets; 
whether with leaders of the people or with those who 
quietly are led. 

Changes come; growth occurs; limitations are felt. The 
place where we have dwelt, and toiled, and thought, and 
dreamed, is found to be too small and narrow. An exodus 
takes place. We moye out in search of larger and of better 
quarters. New life takes the place of old, and the new is 
richer and completer than the old. 

Science knows the presence of this process, and defines it. 
Then philosophy comes along, and, studying what happens, 
cumbers us with big and heavy terms. Thus we are told about 
the homogeneous which forever tends to become the hetero- 
geneous, while the coherent and the like disintegrate and 
form new centres of cohesion. 

Without, however, dealing in such terms as these, we all 
can recognize the process. ° 

For instance: the earliest group life in the world of human 
beings is the group of the family. Man went about in the old 
days accompanied by his wife and children, and when one 
family came in contact with another family, they fell to fight- 
ing. That seemed their destiny and duty. In time, however, 
the great and wonderful discovery was made that families 

ight live together peaceably and combine to their own ad- 
vantage. They did so; and behold, there thus was formed a 
larger group, and the “clan” became established. And clan 
fought clan, until a larger combination still became developed, 
and the “tribe” was formed. But the process once begun was 
destined to go on. The family was not lost, and the tribe was 
not lost, but differences were allowed to disappear; and instead 
of fighting one another, tribes combined. They built a com- 


"Tivne IS THE WAY it almost always is in this world, 


mon house, and lived together “under one great roof, forming - 
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what we call a ‘nation. 

And that is the way we are living at the present time. The 
world is divided into nations,.but the process is not ended. A 
larger grouping and a final grouping is perceived as possible. 
Those who have the spirit of true prophets have been calling 
frantically to one another lately, and have said: “This house 
of national existence is too small for us. Let us build a 
larger, more inclusive roof. Let us come together as a ‘family 
of nations,’ and learn to live as families should always live, 
at peace!’ Hence it is that this new and great and high ideal 
gleams before us at the present time. It is what the world 
has been struggling in mighty agony to reach. Above the 
national ideal is seen the international ideal, and humanity 
is recognized as a bigger thing than patriotism. 

Now, my friends, it is along such lines as these that all 
of us have been thinking lately, and that you have given 
me this opportunity to speak. Whether in England or Amer- 
ica, whether from the point of view of industry or religion, 
the problems that we face, and the responsibilities we feel, 
are much the same. Having suffered together, we still hope to 
be glorified together. 

It is true that our sufferings were far from equal. The part 
we Americans bore in the mighty struggle is not for one 
moment to be compared with that which you so nobly and 
steadfastly endured, and yet we had an equal expectation that, 
having travailed in pain together, some great redemption might 
await us in the social body. A kindred spirit was helping our 
infirmities. It seemed that we. were “more than conquerors” ; 


and we felt persuaded that nothing could separate us from 
the glorious ends which we had held in view. { 

Nor have we given up as yet all hope that a new “world 
order” may ensue. The glory that we sought may finally be- 
come revealed to us. At least, the old “order” is destroyed ; 
and it lies with us to shape the future. 


Destroyers we create, 
Creating we undo; 

All things that have been great, 
Out of destruction grew. 


All around us—in religion, in industry, in the world of in- 
ternational relationship—we are midway in the process of 
constructing for ourselves some larger, better form of house 
in which to dwell. Things cannot possibly continue much 
longer as they are. Industrially, we seem intent upon corn- 
mitting suicide. Religiously, we are undernourished, and we 
lack the moral and spiritual food which will keep our natures 
from depletion. Internationally, we must devise some way 
of preventing war in the days to come; and if we do not, then 
we may rest assured that war itself will put a stop to any 
further progress among men and nations in the future. 

Altogether, the age we live in is prophetic. The vision is the 
vision of the larger home. ~The work for human hearts and 
hands is the work of reconstruction. 

Now, my friends, in that old story from the book of Kings 
in which my text is found, we have a picture and a very clear 
suggestion in regard to how that kind of development and 
change is always safely and securely brought about. Here we 
have in that primitive, far-away time a group of like-minded 
individuals who had come together. They were seers, or 
prophets, and they had formed a community, or school, and 
were living together beneath a common roof. The oldest, or 
perhaps the greatest, or leading, prophet presided over them, . 
and was called their “Father,” or “Master.” The younger, - 
or lesser, ones ‘were called his “sons.” They read the law 
together, helping and enlightening one another. Instruction 
was given, it appears, in music and in sacred poetry. Unlike 
most schools of the prophets at the present time, however, 
this particular group had outgrown its quarters. The place — 
where they lived and did their work was too limited to sat- 
isfy their needs. They craved a larger, better, and more hos- 
pitable roof. But how were they to get or build it? They 
lacked resources. There was no contractor they could call 
upon. Those were primitive times, and buildings in that 
Hastern land were very simple. The main thing from which 
to seek protection was the sun with its blistering, mid-day heat, 
whereupon one of those prophets who was good at doing as well 
as dreaming made a very simple and practical suggestion. He 
said: “Let each one of us supply a beam, or log, and go down 
into the valley of the Jordan. Building then against the hill, 
and not in the open, by putting our beams together we shall 
have sufficient timber with which to construct a larger roof.” 

And the Master, or the Father-Prophet, saw the value of the 
sensible suggestion. He said to his children in the spirit, 
“Go ye.” So they went. And we can almost see them marching 
in a long dark line across the desert, sharp in separate out- — 
line against the blue of the Hastern sky, each with a beam — 
upon his shoulder, each bearing something of constructive 
worth, And when those beams were put together, the broader 
roof was built, and the larger shelter which they craved and 
needed was secured. 

Each one with a beam! Now that appears to me the prac- 
tical principle, the prophetic principle, and indeed the only 
principle on which all the larger shelters in this world are 
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wisely and securely built. ’ e 
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For instance: take the most primitive and fundamental, 
sacred, fruitful, and enduring group that civilized existence 
knows, and on which all our civilization rests—I mean the 
group which comes together in the family and establishes the 
home. The man gives up his solitary, independent existence in 
which his own wish only has been the one perhaps that he 
earefully consulted, and the woman gives up hers. Their 
Separate interests are merged. Their lives and destinies become 
united, and a larger whole is formed. It is a whole which 
probably is added to in time by children; and after that, in the 
natural course of things, by children’s children. It means in- 
creasing ties: an enlargement of relationship, a more ex- 
tended sphere of group existence. And what is the secret of 
all secure, and permanent, and happy, and contented family 
existence? It is the secret of a community of interests: a 
combination of desires, hopes, and efforts. It is the secret of 
a common burden; of each one bringing a beam with which 
the shelter of the larger, and the common, roof becomes 
constructed. In the building of the “home” the bigger, more 
substantial beam, from an outward point of view, is the one 
that is contributed by the man. It is his beam, as a rule, which 
gives substance to the roof that together they construct. On 
him and on his toil the outward safety of the home depends. 
But if man’s beam is the larger, in the ordinary course of things 
the woman’s is more beautiful. Hers is decorated with self- 
sacrifice, and adorned with a richer emblem, or element of 
service. If the man gives more in visible and outward ways, 
it is for the woman to contribute more in the way of gentleness, 
and quiet, patient, understanding helpfulness and cheer. No 
doctrine of a “new womanhood” and no duties of a larger 
sphere of influence can do away with an old and fundamental 
fact. 


These laws are writ in human hearts by him who built the day: 
The pillars of the universe not deeper based than they. 


And where there is failure (as so frequently is found to be 
the case to-day), where unhappiness comes in at the door, and 
discontent is seated moodily beside the fire, what so often is the 
reason as the lack of that prophetic principle on which all 
group existence must be based? It is when the man is 
“getting” something, and is not prepared to give; it is when 
the woman hopes to secure something, and is not inclined to 
make a sacrifice; it is when both, or either, fail to bear or 
bring the necessary beam,—it is then that the shelter of the 
roof gives way, that the structure of the home is not secure. 

Nothing in the world can ever take the place of that fun- 
damental principle. Money cannot possibly supply the lack of 
it; luxuries cannot cover up the gap; gayeties, self-indulgence, 
pleasures, cannot take its place. On this one thing the safety 
of the whole depends. 

In all true family existence there must be the readiness 
to sacrifice, to contribute, to yield, to recognize the need of 
mutual adjustment. We speak of love, and of the emptiness of 
all home life where affection is not found. And we cannot 
emphasize nor speak of it too often. But love means sacrifice, 
and the readiness and even eagerness to give. Where genuine 
affection reigns, the beam is brought and offered with absolute 
unconsciousness of effort or of sacrifice. But it is needed none 
the less, and must be put in place. 

Now of course I am perfectly well aware that all of this is 
hopelessly old-fashioned doctrine. It is early, and not even 
mid-Victorian. And that is a terrible indictment—entirely char- 
acteristic, certain people think, of most Christian preaching. 
All the same, I am one of those who believe that because a 
thing is so true as to be rightly reckoned trite, it is not there- 
fore obsolete. 

There are social laws which belong to no particular dynasty, 
which outlive because they underlie all reigns. Except for 
them, the very kingdom and the throne of social order both 
are placed in danger. 

The family, however, is the first group only, and the small- 
est, in the social organism. Beyond it lie the community, the 
city, the State, the Nation, and the world itself. And in each 
of these the same great principle holds good. It is a constant 
process of enlargement, and of the application of service and 
- unselfishness to wider circles of relationship. Many people 

will do for their own, give to their own, who bear no beam upon 

their shoulders to add to the strength, the beauty, and the 
safety of the larger whole, of which they form a part. Such 
people,—in America, at least,—I make no pretence of know- 
ing how it is in England,—such people lie down and take their 
ease beneath the ample roof of the city, or the State, to which 
they feel no obligation to give more than the law exacts; or 
perhaps they serve their city and the State, and quietly 
ignore the wider needs the Nation knows; or possibly they 
serve the Nation, but have no consciousness of international 
_ claims and obligations. We have been undergoing education 
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very rapidly of late in ways like these, but some of us had a 
great deal more to learn than others. In my own country, 
many people still retain too much of the old idea of democracy, 
which is that of every man for himself, and an equal oppor- 
tunity for all. ‘“Inalienable rights’ are looked upon as more 
important than “inalienable duties.’ Being a young country, 
and having power, we rejoice a little overmuch in the sense 
of independence. ‘American society,’ said one of your bril- 
liant writers who eame to visit us not Iong ago,—“American so- 
ciety is the most individualistic in the modern world. It has 
not yet entirely outgrown the pioneer period, with the instincts 
that prevail among pioneers. For,’ said Lowes Dickinson, 
“among pioneers the individual is everything; he is trained 
and developed to depend upon himself, and society is of sec- 
ondary moment. The pioneer is a friend, and an enemy; and 
he only comes in time to be a citizen.” 

When the prophetic time arrived, therefore, for American 
citizens to become world citizens, and for intense nationalists 
to recognize and assume the duties of internationalism, it must 
be confessed that we had a long and difficult road to travel, 
and the way had not been very well prepared. 
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And yet there can be no doubt as regards the goal that 
beckons to us all. The line of development can be clearly 
traced, as we have seen. The family remained, and the love of 
family lived on undisturbed, when community interests began 
to be considered of importance. The community continued un- 
disturbed when communities grew together and were welded 
into nations. And now the thing that somehow must be cul- 
tivated is a working recognition on the part of nations that 
they have a duty toward the world and toward each other: 
Each must be made to recognize that its lot is bound up with 
the others. 

Internationalism does not mean antinationalism. Instead of 
meaning the absence of national feeling, it would imply the de- 
velopment of national feeling. A new world order is not now 
being built upon the ruins of the old. It is growing out of a 
recognition of what was right and good within the old. 
It cannot come full circle, however, and overcome inevitable 
obstacles, until the rank and file of people in all countries 
recognize that to co-operate with other countries does not 
mean a betrayal of their own country. As a great preliminary, 
therefore, to any genuine progress in this direction there must 
be liberal education in regard to patriotism. Country is not 
a matter of mere territory. True country has to do with prin- 
ciples of life, ideals of action, efforts and attainments in regard 
to righteousness. The love of country ought to mean a love 
of the noble things that have made one’s country great. And 
when other countries also have been faithful in pursuing high 
ideals, it is difficult to see why they should not have our cor- 
dial admiration. We have an immense amount to learn in these 
respects, and an equally immense amount to unlearn. ‘Tolstoi, 
so great in many respects, so small in others, could speak of 
patriotism as a “survival of barbarism.” He called it the 
“enemy of Christianity,” claimed that it was the great cause 
of war, and condemned it as presenting the chief impediment 
to a union among nations. The trouble was, however, that 
Tolstoi’s understanding of patriotism was as limited and 
superficial as his interpretation was of Christianity. He was 
too nearly in agreement with the cynical Voltaire. For, ac- 
cording to Voltaire, patriotism consisted ‘in loving your own 
country and in wishing other countries ill.” But it was another 
Frenchman, of a later day, who upheld a nobler and much 
larger thought. “You ask me,’ wrote de Musset, “if I love my 
country. And I answer, Yes! But I love also Spain and Italy: 
and I do not hate either Austria or India.” 

There is, therefore, such a thing as a “new patriotism,” 
which is being built up slowly, and that, we hope, will not be 
cut off in its early youth. And it is “new” in this, that it 
consists not in loving your own country any less, but in appre- 
ciating, honoring, and loving other countries more. 

“T am convinced,” writes a Belgian Socialist, whose mind 
was remade by service for his country in the war,—‘I am 
convinced that there should be the same difference between 
patriotism and the state, as there is, or should be, between 
religion and the church. Love of one’s own country need not 
involve any hostility toward another country. On the con- 
trary, if it be sincere and enlightened, it should tend to 
strengthen the ties of sympathy between them. Real patriotism 
has an inherent tendency to become universal, just as love of 
individual men and women helps one to love mankind.” ‘There 
is nothing lost in the process: there is only gain. [Forever 
dear to all of us—and rightly dear—the land that gave us birth; 
but why not dearer yet “the brotherhood that binds the braye 
of all the earth”? ‘ 

(To be concluded) 
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THE HOME , 


The Bell-Ringer’s Son 


A LecEenD oF INDEPENDENCE Day 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


The ringer climbed to thé belfry 
Where hung the Liberty Bell; 
With care the rope he tested 
With hands trained to ring it well. 
His little son toiled beside him 
Up many a steep, dark stair 
And spelled the bronze legend meaning 
“Speak out freedom everywhere !” 


“Does the bell speak freedom, Father?” 
“Please God, it shall speak this day 

And proclaim aloud to the whole world wide 
That our land is free for aye! 

Then, son, you will have a country 
That bows to no tyrant’s nod, 

But holds all men free and equal 
And serves no king but its God.” 


“O Father,’’—his blue eyes shining,— 
“Let me help!’ the little lad cried. 
“Not strong enough are your hands, child ; 
The bell must sound far and wide. 
And yet you shall help. Near the hall 
Where is Congress in solemn debate 
Stand you, and pass me the message, 
When the signal is given of our fate.” 


Through slow-passing hours, with patience, 
The lad stood waiting, close by 
The tight-shut door of the chamber, 
While his youthful heart beat high, 
As he caught the patriot’s spirit 
And eagerly longed to tell 
Glad tidings to his country 
Through the voice of the Liberty Bell. 


Long hours passed, and no signal; 
The fast-closed room remained dumb. 
“Suppose,” the boy murmured, despairing, 
“Suppose it should never come !” 
Then sudden the door was flung open, 
The keeper hastened to say: 
“The Congress votes independence! ¢ 
A nation is born this day !” 


Loud cried out the boy, and ran erying: 
“Yell the Liberty Bell to sing 
Freedom to all our people! 
Quick, Father! Ring, ring, ring !’’ 


When Peter Missed the Pageant 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part II : 

Peter groaned, and sank hopelessly to 
the floor, when he realized that the ash- 
hauler and his son had fled, leaving him 
a prisoner, and taking with them not 
only Granny’s cow, but various things of 
value belonging to other citizens of Pine- 
hurst. There was no window in the tiny 
room, the door was locked, and it might 
be days before any one came to rescue 
him. The shack was not on the main 
road, and the ashman had no friends or 
callers. 

Peter’s heart was very bitter. Had he 
worked and planned and lived all these 
weeks for the best Fourth ever, to spend 
it like this? Well, at least he needn’t be 
a baby even if he was a prisoner. Now 
he knew how the captured soldiers felt. 
He fumbled in his pocket for a handker- 
chief to mop his hot dusty face, and 
something clattered to the floor. In- 
stantly Hope awakened in Peter’s soul 
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and all his fighting spirit blazed forth, 
for there was Pug’s fine new Scout knife, 
loaned to Peter the night before! 

“My, I’m glad I forgot to return it!” 
breathed Peter, fervently. “Now I’ll get 
out of this trap if I have to whittle that 
door to shavings,” he vowed grimly. But 
he soon hit upon a quicker, simpler 
method of escape. With a can-opener, a 
corkscrew, and good sharp blades at his 
disposal, Peter felt as if the knife were 
as good as magic. Seizing a rung from 
a broken chair, the sole furniture of his 
cell, he flattened the can-opener suffi- 
ciently for his purpose, and after much 
fumbling and tugging and panting, Peter 
drew a long breath of relief as the lock 
yielded to his persistent efforts. Bless- 
ing the instrument of his release, Peter 
made his way out, free and jubilant. 
After a brief survey of the roads, to tell 
which way the fugitives had gone, he 
dashed for town. He must tell his story 
before the thieves were too far away. 

Meanwhile Granny had been having 
as unexpected and even more painful an 
experience. Just to prove to herself and 
everybody how much interest she took in 
all the Fourth foolishness she would 
clean her fruit-shelves for canning-time. 
Granny was rheumatic at best, so care- 
fully she descended the cellar steps; but 
halfway down, her heel caught in her 
shabby old skirt and down she tumbled 
to the hard floor with a scream of help- 
lessness. Peter’s firecracker suit and his 
beloved flag, waiting on a lower step, 
went with her, and nobody heard her 
downfall, as by that time the neighbor- 
hood was deserted. 

For some time Granny knew nothing. 
She had hurt her right leg badly be- 
sides striking her head on the door- 
jamb. She was in extreme pain when 
she regained consciousness, and lay 
groaning and dazed. Little by little she 
realized what had happened and in what 
a predicament she was. Her eye fell on 
Peter’s bundle and then on the flag by 
her side. Something stirred in. Granny, 
and feebly she touched the bright folds. 
It was pretty, and it meant so much to 
millions of people. She had once loved 
and honored it, but her husband and 
later her only son had been killed in its 
service, and Granny, left alone, had al- 
lowed her loss to embitter her. She 
raised the flag and held it closer. It 
kept her from feeling so lonely and help- 
less. She tried to sit up, to rise to her 
feet, but the pain forced her to keep 
quiet. Fear that she might lie there all 
day and suffer gave her courage to at- 
tempt something that occurred to her. 

With a pang of shame she recalled that 
she had childishly locked the doors just 
to keep Peter waiting when he returned 
in haste for his things. So holding to 
the flag she crawled slowly and painfully 
across the floor and pushed the flag 
through the half-open window. Some 
boy might see it and think it a signal 
from Peter. 

“Poor Peter!” Granny thought with 
strange compassion. Usually she had 
thought of Muley first. Was he still chas- 
ing Muley? Or had he gone ahead to 
the picnic grounds? Granny guessed it 
must be near noon. A clatter of flying 
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feet and a shrill whistle, welcome for the 
first time in years, sounded like music 
to her. Then came Pug’s anxious voice: 
“QO Peter! Peter Piper!” 

Granny lifted her feeble voice as a rap 
came at the back door. Pug was too ex- 
cited to be polite, so he tried the knob, 
then started around the side, to see the 
flag in the cellar window He peeped in 
and after a gasp and a question or two 
ripped off the screen and made his way 
in. Pug had been obliged to parade with- 
out Peter, but he would not picnic, that 
he would not!—not without finding out 
what strange thing had detained his 
comrade. 

“All the king’s horses couldn’t have 
kept Peter away,” he had declared as he 
raced homeward. Then the truth flashed 
on him. “But that old cow could!” 
Granny was so glad to see Pug that she 
cried; and Pug, surprised into speech- 
lessness, did not fail her. His father 
had come home for something. He would 
get him. So Pug and his father managed 
to get Granny upstairs, and, making her 
as comfortable. as possible, left her while 
they found Miss Tabitha, the town nurse. 

Then Peter arrived just after Mr. Lit- 
tle departed, and told Pug the details of 
his adventure briefly. ‘We'll get ’em!” 
was Pug’s instant decision. “Here comes 
Miss Tabitha, so we can. go! Mr. 
Brooks’s car was in front of his house 
as I came up. If we can catch him”’— 

Mr. Brooks was the Scoutmaster and 
a very present, capable help at all times. 
They caught. him, and as usual he was 
equal to the occasion. “The sheriff went 
out Shelton way this morning on impor- 
tant business,” he first said thoughtfully. 
“Maybe we can connect with him. Hop 
in, boys,” he invited, briskly leading the 
way to his car. “We'll pick up Jim down 
the line and that’s enough.” Jim was 


patrol leader and a lad of resources. Jim - 


joined them without a protest, hungry 
though he was, and the chase was on. 
For awhile they raised the dust of pur- 
suit swiftly; then, nearing a farmhouse 
on an old branch road that later joined 
the thoroughfare to the county seat, Mr. 
Brooks advised a halt. While he inter- 
viewed the old grandmother, left at 
home for the day alone, the boys did 
some skilful Scout work. The fugitives 
were located, halting to rest in a little 
grove below the hill. 

Pug and Peter crept Indian-fashion 
close enough to hear their plans. Muley 
evidently was to be sold at the big farm 


half a mile beyond. Then they could go 


to the county seat, dispose of part of 
their booty, and take the train to parts 
unknown. pate 

Mr. Brooks at once made an ally of 
the rural telephone and after some de- 
lay learned that the sheriff was still in 
Shelton. Another quarter of an hour 
was spent in getting him, but. once that 
was accomplished, the matter | was 
speedily and satisfactorily arranged. The 
sheriff and an extra man would imme- 
diately set out to head off the fleeing 
pair, and as he finished his conversation 
Mr. Brooks turned with twinkling eyes 
to the breathless trio. 
done our part. Back to the woods for 


the celebration! We'll have some fresh 


“Now, boys, we’ve 
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Beauty 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires 
. glow, ‘ 

Beautiful thoughts that burn low. 


Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 

Work that is honest, brave, and true, 

Moment by moment the long day 
through. 


Beautiful feet are those that go 

On kindly missions, to and fro— 

Down lowliest ways, if God wills so. 
—Hilen Palmer Allerton, 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.—WMatt. v. 8. 


bread and milk here, and I know of a 
cake Mrs. Brooks is saving for us.” 

The news of their chase must have 
travelled ahead of them, for they were 
received at the grove with the congratu- 
lations of the citizens and the proud but 
envious cheers of the other Scouts. It 
developed that a number of valuable ar- 
ticles were discovered missing before the 
day ended,—things collected by Amos as 
he drove up and down gathering tin cans 
and garbage that morning. The “half- 
wit” had managed to collect some Lib- 
erty Bonds,—the sum total of the vet- 
eran shoemaker’s wealth,—jewelry care- 
lessly left at home by Lucy’s mother, as 
well as some cherished old silver belong- 
ing to Pug’s_parents. 

All these articles were restored to 
their owners, and of course the Scouts, 
particularly Peter, got the glory. The 
firecrackers boys had an extra drill that 
evening, just so Peter might shine, and 
the Fourth ended in a blaze of beauty 
and enthusiasm that more than atoned 
to the boy for the part he had missed. 

Granny Perkins was helpless a long 
time, and while she could not change 
her disposition entirely at that age, she 
at least seemed to appreciate Peter’s 
thoughtfulness a great deal. “You saved 
Muley,” she said several times. But at 
last she had to take the doctor’s advice, 
and, after selling the house and the cow, 


went to end her days in an Old Ladies’ 


Home. Then it was that the world 
changed for Peter. He had about made 
up his mind to accept Dr. Howard’s offer 


-and work for his board and room there, 
when Pug pounced on him, looking as 


radiant as the full moon. 

“You come along with me,” he com- 
manded proudly, dragging Peter down 
the garden walk. “Dad and mother de- 
cided we couldn’t get along without you,” 
he explained while Peter strove in vain 
to hide his feelin “Now youre my 
adopted brother, and you get the hose, 
for we’ve got to drown about a squillion 


_ grasshoppers naet are eating up our gar- 
den!” 


the hose, he grinned at Pug. 
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Then Peter found his tongue. Seizing 
“Huh, that’s 
easy! I’ll pick a peck of pickled peppers 
if you want me to!” said Peter Piper 
Parker. 


Grandmother’s Morning Visitor 
ROSE BROOKS 


Grandmother and Betty Martin were 
spending two weeks.in an oak-shaded 
farmhouse which stood in the middle of a 
vineyard in the Sierra foothills. In the 
farmhouse grandmother had a _ square 
front room where straying oak branches 
tapped on the east windows, and Betty 
had a little room next to it. The first 
morning, grandmother was ready for 
breakfast first, and went in to Betty’s 
room to wait for her to dress and brush 
her hair. 

“This morning,’ said grandmother, “I 
had a visitor in my room very early,— 
just at dawn it was.” 

“Did some one open your door by 
mistake?’ asked Betty, tying the black 
tie of her middy blouse. 

“My visitor opened no door; he came in 
by way of the window,” said grandmother. 

“That yellow cat we saw on tie 
piazza after supper last night?” 

“He was part yellow, orange-yellow like 
the glow of the dawn,” said grandmother, 
“but he wasn’t a cat.” 

“Oh, grandmother, 
Betty. 

“He was such a gay little visitor, and 
played such merry pranks while I lay 
still as a mouse, that I decided then and 
there that for one night at least you and I 
will change rooms so you may see him, too. 
No, I’ll not tell you what he is.. Yes, I’m 
sure he’ll come again. He acted so much 
at home that he must have beea in and 
out many times.” 

During a happy sunny day in the vine- 
yard, and in the tall pines beyond, Betty 
forgot to wonder about grandmother’s 
visitor, but when bedtime came and grand- 
mother tucked her into her own white bed, 
Betty’s eyes were bright with expectation. 
“The east window where the oak fingers 
tap?’ she asked. “Not a mouse or any 
creepy thing, grandmother?” 

“No motse or creepy thing that I’ve ever 
seen is orange-yellow like the golden 
dawn,” said grandmother, reassuringly. 
“At dawn he’ll come, and if you want to 
see a pretty sight, don’t you stir. And 
don’t you laugh aloud, or away goes your 
visitor.” Thus cautioning, grandmother 
went out and closed the door, leaving 
Betty to cuddle her curly brown head into 
the cool pillow and to turn sleepy eyes, 
which soon closed, to the east window. 

It seemed but a minute before that she 
had watched the dark oak boughs sway 
gently in the moonlight when Betty opened 
her brown eyes to see a new day glow 
in the horizon. “Why, it’s dawn!” she 
thought. “Grandmother said he’d come at 
dawn,” and even as she thought the 
words she heard three lovely clear notes 
repeated joyously over and over, and down 
the oak branch leading to the window 
hopped a friendly bird, his breast a 
glowing orange-yellow. 


tell me!’ begged 
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“Why!” thought Betty, “that’s an ori- 
ole. He won’t come into a house!’ But 
in through the window hopped Mr. Oriole, 
jaunty and unconcerned as if the room 
were his own. Betty didn’t so much.as 
stir, but her astonished eyes followed 
her little visitor and saw him fly straight 
for the bureau. -In front of the mirror 
he stood, wings spread defiantly, and 
Betty stifled a laugh at his sharp scolding 
notes. “He doesn’t know it’s himself!’ 
she thought gleefully, as Mr. Oriole flew 
into a rage and tried to do battle with the 
gay orange-and-black bird that faced him 
unafraid. “Now what’s he doing?” 

Discouraged by the illusiveness of his 
foe, Mr. Oriole forsook the mirror and 
hopped the length of the bureau-top, cock- 
ing a bright eye at brushes, scissors, and 
mending-basket. Perched on the edge of 
the basket he investigated grandmother’s 
spools with a sharp little bill. 

“Oh!” breathed Betty. “If you’d just 
trust me and let me cut off all the ends 
you want!” 

That morning Betty was first to be 
dressed, and she ran in to grandmother. 
“Oh, grandmother, he came!’ she cried 
in tones as joyous as Mr. Oriole’s own. 
“At dawn! And he matched the sky, just 
as you said, and he had a fight with him- 
self, and then he tried so hard to get 
some threads and silks off your spools. 
May I sleep in your bed just one night 
more, grandmother? I want to leave some 
s’prise silks and soft strings for his nest 
and some s’prise crumbs for his breakfast.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said grandmother, 
“IT was going to suggest that we change 


rooms. I find your bed more comfortable.” 
“Oh, grandmother, do you?’ Betty 
beamed. “It seemed to me yours was com- 


fortabler !” 


VACATION WORKERS WANTED. — Profitable 
and constructive employment for brain work- 
ers in a movement for the general diffusion of 
prosperity. For particulars address Room 406, 
Kennedy Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NBLL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


A HO ME offered for a time for one able to 
eare for herself and contribute at least a little 
toward her expenses for board. Write 
J. A. M., care of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


WANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS during July 
and August, on farm near lake shore. Milk, 
cream, eggs, vegetables. Piano. Bathing. Ad- 
dress Mrs. RosweLtt Linscorr, Damariscotta 
Mills, Me. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SALE for the benefit 
of the Oceanie will be held at the Shoals from 
July 9 to 28. Contributions will be appre- 
ciated. Mrs..W. B. NicHous, Star Island, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. 


FOR SALE.—Summer residences: one situated 
in Plainfield, Vt., the other in Newbury, Vt. 
For information and particulars write HNocH 
SmitH, P.O. Box 66, Plainfield, Vt. Also an- 
tique furniture, clocks, etec., for sale. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


furnished apartment for rent, 3 or 15 months. 
Seven rooms, two porches. Grand piano. High 
location, ideal for summer. Write to Mrs. 
MaseL B. Dyer, 170 Winthrop Road. 


ATTENTION, CLUBS, LODGES, SOCIETIE n 
ETC. Plan to take an outing to the Lexington, 
Park picnic grounds. ine ballfield for games 


and sports. Refreshments—ice-cream, ete., may 
be obtained. Phone Lexington, 86-M for ap- 
pointments. 
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“The Southest South” 


What a seasoned pastor says of a field that 
ts different fromthe common impression 


GEORGE H. BADGER 


It has been my privilege to be pastor in 
succession of the two Unitarian churches 
lying farthest south of all our denomina- 
tional enterprises,—San Antonio in Texas, 
and Orlando in Florida. There are all 
sorts of ways in which Texas is different 
from Florida, but the points which these 
two States have in common are strikingly 
interesting and vitally pertinent in our 
missionary understanding. 

Though “Southest South,” neither of 
these States belongs to the “Old South.” 
They share little of the peculiar tradi- 
tions which make Virginia, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Alabama, and the rest, the 
veritable “Dixieland.” Both Texas and 
Florida came late into the Union,—came 
by way of Spain and not of England, and 
share a picturesque background of roman- 
tic Spanish antecedents, and share also, 
Iet us frankly recognize, that later rather 
bizarre tradition of freebooter’s romance 
from the days when dare-deyil adventur- 
ers rampaged into new territory to trans- 
form it almost overnight into “American 
soil.” A good part of these venturesome 
invaders came from the adjacent “Old 
South,” not always from “first families” ; 
but a fair proportion came from all over 
the Union, always from the rather reck- 
less and dare-devil strata of society. 
Puritanism was never indigenous to either 
Texas or Florida soil! When the War of 
Secession occurred, both States went into 
the Confederacy, vehemently and uproari- 
ously, but hardly with the same stubborn 
sense of concern and deep-seated principle 
which moved the older South to action. 
Since the war, these States have devel- 
oped with the whole “New South,” but yet 
with differences. In both States the race 
issue has never been so poignant as in 
other Southern States, the proportion of 
colored people being smaller; while in 
both States the influx of Northern im- 
migration has been very much more 
marked. 

In fact, this is the outstanding fact to 
be noted. No other States in the whole 
Southland are growing so rapidly and so 
vitally as these two. Small towns are 
becoming cities, and small cities metro- 
politan, within a decade; practically an 
entire new population is becoming domi- 
nant over the older settlements. And ob- 
viously this increment of new growth is 
but just beginning; the next decade is to 
witness more radicul changes of the same 
sort. Have any of our Northern friends 
taken note of the fact that one of the two 
or three lone Republican representatives 
to Congress from the equator-side of the 
Dixie line comes from the San Antonio 
district in Texas? The vote in Orlando, 
Fla., was startlingly close, last election; 
and our nearest neighbor-town, Winter 
Park, ‘always goes Republican. Person- 
ally I don’t like it, because I happen to be 
a Democrat; but statistically it has sig- 
nificance. Nobody doubts that the day is 
rapidly approaching then Florida may be 
as likely to stand Republican as at any 
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rate New Jersey !—which simply ‘means 
that the growth of this .State is very 
largely from Northern constituencies. 

The point I want to make is that now 
is the impressionable time in this growth 
for our missionary activity. ‘Dhe “Old 
South” is abysmally conservative in theol- 
ogy. Southern people are as a rule invet- 
erate church-goers,—stalwartly enlisted 
and indubitably committed to the rigors of 
reactionary dogma. The lines are sharply 
drawn against even “orthodox liberalism.” 
Evolution, the Higher Criticism, the 
“Union Seminary, Lyman Abbott, Shailer 
Mathews sort of thing” is vehemently 
disapproved of here. here is a difference 
more than. geographical between the Bap- 
tist Church (South), and the Methodist 
Church (South) and the Presbyterian 
Church (South) and the Northern 
branches of those same denominations, 
and dominant divines in these Southern 
fellowships want that difference heeded. 
Unitarianism is the specifically pro- 
claimed and trumpeted protagonist of 
everything against which orthodox South- 
land is at war. In that sense our range 
of lurid advertising is well cared for! 

And the new populations coming so 
largely from the North are confronted 
with this fact immediately. Any tenden- 
cies toward mitigating liberalism which 
they have been allowed to cherish in Con- 
gregational and more progressive Presby- 
terian or Methodist or Baptist churches at 
home receive no sympathy here. 

And it is a situation which gives our 
Unitarian churches a chance to answer 
questions, if we may be only on the 
ground to attend to the job. This rapidly 
developing “New South” is a erying chal- 
lenge to us—splendid to meet, if we can 
only do so adequately. 

The situation in Florida differs from 
that in Texas, of course, in the fact that 
Florida is so largely a tourist resort. The 
purely tourist element is in a sense of 
lesser import, and yet it has its signifi- 
cance. For instance, here in Orlando we 
have thousands of people pouring in every 
winter, for a three or four months’ season. 
They come from everywhere. A modest 
proportion come from cities and towns 
where we haye Unitarian churches. 
These know what we are, and easily be- 
come at home with us. The great multi- 
tude are from communities where there 
are no Unitarian churches; they have 
never seen the beast before, and have 
healthy curiosity about a new specimen of 
queer thing. If at the same time they 
discover that what passes for “orthodoxy” 
here is so different from the orthodoxy 
of their own home churches, so much the 
greater curiosity about us. At any rate, 
they are away,from home, and freer than 
at home to “go visiting” Sunday mornings 
without the gossip of next-door neighbors. 
Tf the Unitarian church May be made to 
seem “enotgh of a thing” to challenge 
attention, these people are sure to come 
around sometime, to find out about us. 

But Florida is rapidly becoming more 
than a tourist winter resort. The casual 
tourist of one season becomes the settled 
winter visitor for seasons to follow,— 
after that, the regular “winter resident,” 
and after that the permanent resident 
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who “just goes North summers.” That is 
the way our population is growing. 

And it is growing. The population of 
Orlando has doubled within a decade. 
What was a pretty town is becoming a 
busy metropolitan city,—no less beautiful. 
To illustrate: the corner lot on which 
our church stands was purchased seven 
years ago for $1,500; the adjoining lot, of 
the same size, which then we could have 
bought for $1,200, is now held for $8,000. 
There were more residences built in Or- 
lando in 1920, in proportion to our popu- 
lation, than in any other city—hbarring 
three, I believe—in the whole United 
States. It is “growing time” with us, 
indeed! And what is said of Orlando may 
be said with only slight abatement for 
communities throughout Eastern Florida, 
—Daytona, De Land, Winter Park, San- 
ford, a host of places all about us. 

This is the time to put in our plants, 
and put them in adequately. Now, we are 
not so very far behind the other denomi- 
nations in the race of development; it is 
easier to start with proportional vigor 
and enterprise. The thing which Unita- 
rianism stands for is of a sort with the 
eager spirit of growth and _ enterprise 
which permeates our communities. But 
the way the thing is done, the valor of 
enterprise, the forthright sagacity of ini- 
tial undertaking, must also be of a sort 
with the method used for all progressive 
propositions of the new growth. Here 
is the thing to be emphasized. All the 
South is in crying need of the spirit and 
faith for which our churches urge. But 
our work is forever handicapped when it 
is made to appear as an alien institution 
intruding from outside, after everything 
else in city life has become established. 
Is it not our strategy, wherever we can, 
to be in near the start of new growth,— 
to prove part of the normal development 
of vital new communities,—to meet the 
hatural and native demands which are 
wholesomely involved in these unique 
communities,—for religion that is modern, 
progressive, in tune with the great tides 
of advancing thought which the literature 
and science of to-day embody? Nothing 
else in the South ‘touches this. Why not 
make our endeavor to do so resolute and 
compelling? 


Cross or Spire P 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. My help cometh from 
the Lord,” 

As we must look higher than the hills 
for that help which can bring lasting 
inward peace,—look to God Himself,—so 
we must look higher than the Cross. 

When I lift my eyes to a.church top and 
they are arrested by a cross, they are 
literally arrested, stopped. When my lift- 
ing eyes follow the aspiring lines of a 
spire, the thinning to expiration of the 
tangible lines does not stop my eyes or my 
thoughts. My mind is pointed higher and 
ever higher until lo! "even in the city I 
am conscious of the sky.” Face to face 
with that, I grow conscious of infinity, of 


God; and when that happens, my ‘day 


“gains a radiance other than its own.” 
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European News Notes 
Cc. W. WENDTE 
DeatH or M. PauL HyacintHE LOYSON 


The information recently appearing in 
American newspapers that Paul Hya- 
cinthe Loyson, French publicist and dra- 
matic author, only son of the late Pére 


, Hyacinthe Loyson, the distinguished ex- 


priest of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, has passed away, will be received 
with sincere regret by religious liberals 
the world over. M. Loyson was a man of 
culture and character, of personal charm, 
and unusual intellectual gifts. He was a 
worthy successor of his high-minded and 
brilliant father, to whom his devotion was 
notable and moving. If he did not attain 
to outward position, or gain popular suc- 
cess in his literary creations, it was be- 
cause his very idealism and sincerity did 
not appeal to a sophisticated generation 
which cultivates art for art’s sake only, 
or for illusive pleasures, and which did 
not know what to make of an au- 
thor who sought to convey ethical 
sentiments in his dramatic productions 
and had a serious and altruistic purpose 
in view. In his political endeavors he had 
to encounter not only fanatical social 
theorizers, without reverence or breadth 
of view, but the unrelenting opposition of 
the Clerical party. 

The war brought him an opportunity 
for service to his beloved country, of 
which he eagerly availed himself. Speak- 
ing four or five languages readily, he be- 
came the interpreter and special envoy of 
the General Staff, and was sent on mis- 
sions of importance to Italy, England, and 
other countries. The fatigues, excite- 
ments, and exposures these duties entailed 
upon him undermined his health. After 
six years of devoted service he returned 
to his home rejoicing in the triumph of his 
country and the sacred causes it had de- 
fended so heroically, but shattered in 
nerves and bodily strength. He had given 
his all to his country as truly as if he had 
died on the field of battle. 
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Deep sympathy will be felt in our com- 
munion by all who have been privileged 
to know his consecrated American wife, 
Mrs. Laura Jayne Loyson, who during the 
war opened her residence in Paris to 
wounded and convalescing soldiers, sev- 
eral thousands of whom received her min- 
istrations. Mme. Loyson is now engaged 
in relief work in the devastated depart- 
ments, and was in this country only a few 
months ago to present the needs and plead 
the cause of the unfortunates in the thirty 
or more villages committed to her care. 
It is pathetic that one who has so faith- 
fully shared the sufferings and helped 
bear the sorrows of the soldiers’ families 
during long years of terror and anguish 
should now be called upon to make this 
supreme sacrifice, and crown her altru- 
istic labors by the surrender of her dear- 
est earthly possession and the dismember- 
ment of her home. 


Strone ANTI-JEWISH CALL 


Seventy-six anti-Jewish newspapers in 
France and Germany have issued a call 
for an Alliance Antijuive Universelle. 
The appeal declares that when the body 
politic in all countries shiall have cast out 
the Hebraic poison, the peoples who have 
arrived at a right state of mind will once 
more strive to assure to each its rightful 
place, and will work together to make 
real on earth the glad message: “Peace 
on earth and good-will to men.” “Then 
Christ will be reborn among us by the 
Holy Spirit of Divine Love, against which 
the satanic powers embodied in Judaism 
will strive in vain.” 


STRASBOURG’S FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


The reorganized theological faculty of 
the University of Strasbourg consists of 
Prof. P. Lobstein, Dean; Old Testament 
and Semitic Religions, Professor Causse 
and Pastor Jaeger; New ‘Testament, 
Prof. C. Baldersperger, and Pastor 
Bricka; History of Christianity, Prof. 
Paul Sabatier and Prof. P. Lobstein; 
History of the Church, M. Strohl; Dog- 
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matics and Philosophy of Religion, M. F. 
Menegoz and M. Hauter; MEthics, Pro- 
fessor Ehrhardt; Practical Theology, 
Prof. Jean Monnier; Music of the Church, 
Pasteur Th. Gerold. 


Swiss Reiicious CENsus 


The Swiss Census of 1920 showed 2,217,- 
978 Protestants (a gain of 110,164), and 
1,593,538 Catholics (a loss of 7,784) ; also 
20,955 Jews (a gain of 2,493). 


FRENCH THEOLOGICAL REVIEW REVIVED 


An interesting information is that the 
once renowned Revue d Histoire et de 
Philosophie réligieuse published at Stras- 
bourg, and to which Scherer, Stapfer, 
Reuss, and Auguste Sabatier contributed, 
has been resurrected. The first number, 
which recently appeared, contains articles 
by L. Monod, A. Causse, E. Vermeil, P. 
Lobstein, M. Goguel. 


Tuer Epiror Gets REPLIES 


The anti-Semitic editor D. Eckhart, in 
Munich, offered through his journal a 
prize of one thousand marks to any one 
who would prove that during the war any 
Jewish family had furnished for the space 
of three weeks as many as three sons for 
service in the trenches or in an attacking 
column. Rabbi Dr. Freund of Hannover 
thereupon supplied the said editor with a 
list of twenty such families in his own 
congregation who had fulfilled the condi- 
tions named, and claimed the prize, which 
the editor declined to pay over. Hereupon 
the rabbi brought suit ‘against him for 
the promised amount: The municipal 
court condemned the editor to redeem his 
offer. The rabbi in the meantime had 
framed a further testimony embracing 
fifty other Jewish families, belonging to 
congregations other than his own, who 
had three or more sons engaged in active 
service, some of them as many as seven 
or eight sons. On receiving the prize 
money he turned it over to Jewish chari- 
ties. 
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| The Progress of Religion | 


Ministerial Supply and Demand 


The Congregationalists need 250 min- 
isters, and will graduate thirty-eight from 
their seminaries. Methodists require 
4,000 and learn that less than two thou- 
sand will be available. Northern Pres- 
byterians need 380 recruits; 168 will 
graduate from the seminaries. Southern 
Baptists have more than three thousand 
pastorless churches. There are 33,000 
churches in this country without minis- 
ters. 


These are Great Figures 


Statistics just made public, and based 
on the report of the United States Census, 
indicate that nearly forty-five million men, 
women, and children are enrolled on the 
membership lists of churches. More than 
twenty million persons, mostly children, 
are enrolled in Sunday-schools, and two 
million are listed as teachers. Sixty per 
cent. of church members live in rural dis- 
tricts. The fact that in the last twenty- 
five years membership of churches has 
practically doubled, is credited to modern 
methods: recreational church plants, 
gymnasiums, church clubs, and social or- 
ganizations. Two hundred thousand per- 
sons, including priests, readers, rabbis, 
and ministers, give full time to church 
work. Ten thousand ministers, natives 
of the United States, live with their fami- 
lies in foreign mission fields. 


Quakers Build Hospital in Franoe 

The Quakers are building a combined 
maternity hospital and home at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, France. The. structure will 
include a long main building and two 
wings. It will house a home for nurses, 
playrooms for children, rest-rooms for 
mothers, and fully equipped wards. The 
completed building will cost 1,250,000 
francs, and will be the first maternity 
hospital built in France. Daily the au- 
thorities discover abandoned children, 
babies of unwilling mothers. Mlle. Merle, 
directress of the hospital, speaking of this 
aftermath of the war, says: “What affec- 
tion can a woman have for a baby forced 
upon her by men of other races? We 
have a mother of sixteen, who gave birth 
to a child of unmistakable Mongolian 
paternity. We have had African, Chinese, 
Japanese, German, Spanish, and Italian 
babies, who were born without love, not 
to mention the fact that they were born 
out of wedlock.” 


For Reduction of Armaments 


A national congress on the subject of 
reduction of armaments, held in connec- 
tion with the sixth annual meeting of 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, was 
held in Chicago, May 17, 18, and 19. 
The Chicago Church Federation, repre- 
senting fourteen denominations and more 
than six hundred churches, had charge of 
local arrangements. A resolution was 
adopted urging President Harding imme- 
diately to invite Great Britain and Japan 
fo a conference to arrange a further 
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limitation of naval armament by agree- 
The following speakers addressed 


ment. 


the Congress: William Jennings Bryan, 


Edward A. Filene, Jane Addams, Dr. Ne- 


hemiah Boynton, Dr. Edward Cummings, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and Dr. William P. 
Merrill. 


Church Construction in the Capital 

Washington, D.C., is having a remarka- 
ble era of church construction. The 
Southern Methodists have erected a 
structure costing $400,000. The Baptists 
are erecting one to cost $350,000. Eipisco- 
palians have raised $2,500,000 for their 
cathedral. The new Unitarian church 
will cost about $300,000. The Lutherans 
have built the Luther Memorial Church. 
The Christian Church placed an item in 
its budget last year for the erection of a 
representative building. The Southern 
Presbyterians are campaigning for a 
worthy structure. The Bahaists will open 
centres throughout the city. In addition, 
the New Thought group have secured a 
fine building formerly used for entertain- 
ments, and will equip it as a place of 
worship. The United Presbyterian church 
is a new edifice, and a source of pride to 
loyal adherents. ‘The Roman Catholics 
have made Washington one of their 
strongest centres in America. Pretentious 
buildings house their various educational 
institutions, including the American Uni- 
versity. Funds are now being collected 
for the purpose of erecting a $5,000,000 
cathedral, dedicated to “Our Lady Mary, 
Patroness of America.” 


College Graduates and the Ministry 


Out of one hundred students graduat- 
ing at Amherst this year, but one will 
enter the ministry. How is it with other 
colleges? Boston University, with 453 
graduates, has forty-eight entering the 
ministry. Ohio Wesleyan, with 239 grad- 
uates, has eight prospective ministers. 
Davidson College, with sixty-two in the 
Senior class, graduates seventeen minis- 
terial candidates. Muhlenberg, with forty- 
nine, and Otterbein, with sixty-five, will 
Send ten each to divinity school. Figures 
from twenty representative institutions, 
of which these are examples, show 144 
candidates for the ministry, seventy-three 
for missionary work, fourteen for Asso- 
ciation work, and sixty-eight for other 
forms of Christian Service, making a total 
of 303. 


Recent Comment 


“Gloomy Dean” Inge is always worth 
hearing and reading. Charged recently 
with being an apostate to the Church of 
England, he replied: “Heaven forbid that 
I should try to represent it. I have no 
axe to grind, Bootlicking is not to my 
taste. I strongly believe in speaking the 
truth, especially to those who seldom hear 
5 Rad : 

Not in many a day have the churches of 
America heard so ringing a message as 
that left them by Bishop Nicolai on the 
eve of his departure for Serbia: “Can 
you not still hear the whisper of the 


of the preachers rather than to th 
mighty Prince of Peace, ‘Without Me you! ae ay 
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can do nothing’? Man can do anything 
without Him but anything man does with- 
out Him is wrong. Man can make peace 
without Him, yet that peace will not be 
peace, but a mere armistice and a new 
preparation for war. Can the churches 
in America, speaking with one voice as 
strong as many waters, inspire with this 
conviction the leaders of Christian na- 
tions? To do this, all the churches must 
awaken to the apocalyptic earnestness of 
the hour, and must feel that though they 
are soldiers in different uniforms, they 
are of the same army, marching toward 
the same goal. All other aims, like the 
welfare of one’s own denomination, get- 
ting money for new church buildings, 
proselyting in the church of one’s neigh- 
bor, sending missions to handfuls of peo- 
ple in dark corners of the globe—all these 
ends are trifling games of the blind who 
do not see their main duty in the night 
of earthquake, the duty of making Christ 
the real ruler of the world.” 

The special French envoy, M. Viviani, 
who was here a while ago to confer with 
President Harding, has spoken, of the 
present spiritual state of France as fol- 
lows: “France has always been a nation 
of high spiritual aspirations, and since 
the Revolution, a nation of perfect relig- 
ious freedom. No house of worship in 
France has been closed. The nation is 
not losing its spiritual vision, as some 
say, in materialistic ideals and imperial- 
istic obsessions. My people still hold to 
spiritual aspirations.” 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Wilson, wrote a 
letter in which he expressed his sensa- 
tions as he was about to pass through an 
extremely critical operation. The opera- 
tion proved fatal. The letter is the creed 
of a good and brave man. “Often I have 
said to myself that I should summon to 
my mind, when this moment came, some 
words that would be somewhat of a 
synthesis of my philosophy. Socrates 
said to those who stood by after he had 
drunk the hemlock, ‘No evil can befall a 
good man, whether he be alive or dead.’ 

I do not know how far-from that we have 
gone in these twenty-four htmdred years. 
The apothegm, however, would not apply 4 
to me, as it involved a declaration that I 
was a good man, and I do not know any | 
one who has the right to so appreciate ; | 
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himself. And I have come to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps the best statement of 
my creed could be fitted into the words, 
‘I accept,’ which to me meant that if in 
the law of nature my individual spirit 
was to go back into the great ocean of 
spirits, my one duty was to conform. 
‘Lead, kindly Light,’ was all the gospel 
I had. I accepted.” 

Roger W. Babson, in the admirable way 
he has, makes the following appeal for. 
Christian education: “I am not offering — 
Christian education as a protector of — 
property, because nearly all the great 
progressive and liberal movements of his- __ 
tory have been born in the hearts of 
Christian educators. I do, ‘however, ine 
sist that the safety of our sons and | 
daughters, as they go out on the street 


a 
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‘iey of the Parliament has not the majority 
“of the voters behind it. 


mean that the ways of the Irish are 
condoned. There is universal detestation 
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Church of Disciples P.-O. M. 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with interest the account of 


the founding of Miss Ellis’s Post-Office 


Mission. The P.-O. M. of the Church of 


the Disciples, Boston, Mass., had also an 
interesting beginning. 


The pastor of the Church of the Disci- 


ples one day received a letter from a lady 


in a distant State, telling him of the 


anguish of mind which she had been 


suffering over the loss of her husband,— 


a man of upright character and good life, 
who had never joined any church. Her 


friends had told her she must not expect 


ever to see him again; more than that, 
it was wrong for her even to wish to do 
so. She had been in deep despair until 
by some chance she came into possession 
of an A. U. A. tract by James Freeman 
Clarke, called “Why I am a Unitarian.” 
The reading of that had brought hope and 
peace of mind. She wrote the author to 
thank him, and, though she had not much 
money, she enclosed a small sum, asking 
that it be expended in widening the knowl- 
edge of that tract among people whom it 
could help as it had helped her. Strangely 
enough, Dr. Clarke had practically forgot- 
ten the writing of that particular tract 
and remembered little definitely of its con- 
tents. 

After that, several methods of advertis- 
ing sermons were tried, the first form 
being “Liberal religious literature sent 
free.” To this about fifty replies were 
received. A definite offer of “Why I Am 
a Unitarian, by James Freeman Clarke” 
brought one hundred and seventy-five re- 
quests. After that we tried offering “The 
Sin against the Holy Ghost,” and this 
brought six hundred requests. Another 
very popular title was “A Sermon on 
Scolding.” One offer in the Outlook of 
“The Scientific Basis of Prayer” brought 
four hundred and seventy-five requests, a 
large proportion of these being from min- 
isters. Among other early advertisements 
were some offering to lend books by James 
Freeman Clarke. 

The letters that came in response to 
advertisements naturally led in many 
eases to interesting correspondence. I 
should like to give some of it here, but 
fear it would take up too much space. 


Boston, MASS. L. F.C. 


The Right Way 


To the Hditor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

At the first reading I can imagine that 
many friends felt that T. Rhondda Will- 
iams was unduly critical as regards the 
policy of the English Parliament toward 
Ireland, and that in this he does not fairly 
represent Hnglish opinion. But from 
what I hear from across the water I 
eonclude that he does represent the ma- 
jority of the British people. (Read, for 
example, the memorial sent to Mr. Lloyd 
‘George from the church leaders.) It 
seems comparatively certain that the pol- 


As Mr. Williams says, this does not 
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of the Sinn Fein policy of murder. But 
is the Parliament meeting the perpetrators 
of these horrors in any effectual manner? 

It is a government’s duty to catch and 
punish murderers, and no Englishman 
would fail his government in this task; 
but many feel that governmental reprisals 
fail to fulfil this end. The right way is 
to use all possible means to make wrong- 
doing next to impossible, but do it in 
such a way as to hold respect. Reprisals 
often punish the innocent, and eall forth 
no respect from any onlooker. 

It is on account of this method of meet- 
ing a universally recognized eyil that the 
Pnglish Parliament meets with such wide- 
spread criticism. 

Mr. Williams is perhaps open to the 
charge that he does not condemn with 
sufficient strength the Irish criminals, yet 
he does represent a very widely spread 
dislike of the methods used in combating 
them. Mites Hanson. 
Roxpury, MAss. 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


Will the ministers who have yet to 
return their replies to the QUES- 
TIONNAIRE issued by the Register, 
kindly attend to this important 
matter, so that the office may com- 
plete the valuable compendium of 
information and suggestion before 


July 15? 
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BUY A BOOK A WEEK 


A turquoise book for mid-day, 
A golden book for dawn, 
A calico book for kitchens, 
And a green book for the lawn. 


From “The Bookshop on Wheels.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton Strachey. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 
A biography that gives a new atmosphere to 
the derided “Early Victorian” period, a brilliant 
and amusing picture of an august court, with 
portraits of Prince Albert, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
and the rest. 


BACK TO METHUSELAH, by Bernard 
Shaw. 

$2.25; by mail, $2.35 

A play of five acts, with a truly Shavian 

preface. We are almost convinced by the flow 

of his argument that death is a habit and that 

by the simple act of willing we may prolong 
our days to at least three hundred years. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS STARR KING, 
by Charles W. Wendte. 

$3.00; by mail, $3.25 

The biography of a great American patriot 

and preacher; a book for every Unitarian home. 


PILGRIM TRAILS, by 
Warner. 


Frances Lester 


$1.75; by mail, $1.85 

A book for the Pilgrims who will visit 

Plymouth and Cape Cod in the course of this 

Tercentenary summer. It breathes, both in 

text and picture, the very spirit of the Pilgrim 
country. 


SECOND BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
The. best modern anthology of American 
poets, including such authors as Harriet Monroe, 
Sara Teasdale, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, 
and Joyce Kilmer. Miss Rittenhouse proves 
that America has developed a high average of 
poetic talent. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW WORLD, by 
Ralph P. Boas. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
A selection of Atlantic Monthly articles for 
students of college age, written to arouse interest 
in economic, social, educational, and religious 
problems. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Bostor, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Love of country 
and loyalty_to law 
are the foundations 
of human liberty 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. C. H. Lyttle has resigned at the 
Second Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., and has 
accepted a call to Omaha, Neb. 

Rey. C. M. Gray, minister-at-large, is 
in charge of the church at Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. ©. J. Staples has accepted a call to 
Northboro, Mass. 

Rey. Martin Fereshetian, minister-at- 
large, has gone for the summer to Santa 
Cruz, Calif. He will be succeeded at Sac- 
ramento by Rev. H. C. C. Carter. 


Rev. W. A. Taylor has accepted a call 
to Barneveld, N.Y. Rev. Harry Lutz has 
resigned from the Channing Church, New- 
ton, Mass., and has accepted a call to Bell 
Street Chapel, Providence, R.I. 


The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
during the summer season: July 3 and 
10, Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass.; July 17, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen, Augusta, Me.; July 24, 
Rev. John D. Reid, Boston, Mass.; July 
31, Rev. George Gilmour, Dallas, Tex. ; 
August 7, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Harvard 
Divinity School; August 14, Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; August 21, Rev. 
L. W. Mason, Pittsburgh, Pa.; August 28, 
Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo. ; Septem- 
ber 4, Rey. Alfred Manchester, Salem, 
Mass.; September 11, Rev. John D. Reid, 
Boston, Mass.; September 18 and 25, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 


North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and tenth session of 
North Middlesex Conference was held 
with the Liberal Christian Church of Wil- 
ton, N.H., Rev. E. J. Bowden, minister, 
June 15, Mr. T. H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., 
presiding, and welcoming the delegates. 
In the absence of the secretary, Rev. G. C. 
Wright of Lowell, Rev. C. B. Ames of 
Groton was elected secretary pro tem. 
Rev. H. M. Grant of Wilton Centre offered 
the invocation. 

Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., was 
then introduced as the principal speaker 
of the morning. The subject stated on the 
programme was, “Dry Bones and the Liy- 
ing Spirit”; the speaker changed it to “A 
Weather Vane or Compass,” as symboliz- 
ing the minister. He said in part: “We 
are coming in the next ten years right 
Squarely before a very great problem, and 
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we are going to solve that problem or we 
are going to fail utterly as a church. Un- 
less we solve the problem successfully 
we shall not be free from the terrible 
calamities that are devastating HEurope 
to-day. 

“The business man has come almost 
to control the destinies of society, and 
he has relegated the minister to an al- 
most helpless place, simply because he has 
misconceived the entire function of the 
church. He has said that the church’s 
place is the moral and spiritual realm, 
and the minister is a specialist in that 
realm. 

“The reason why the minister has been 
put in a corner, is that we have been 
entirely swept off our feet by the pas- 
sion for specialization in every walk of 
life.” 

The speaker made a strong plea to the 
people to realize that the place of the 
minister in society is not merely to preach 
moral platitudes, but to discuss, in the 
spirit of Jesus, the great social and in- 
dustrial problems and the specific circum- 
stances that are confronting: us. 

“The minister is not a specialist. He 
must enter deeply into the life of the 
community. He is above all else a prophet. 
He is interested in every expression of 
life, and it is his function in the pulpit 
to express himself as his heart and soul 
and mind find necessity for expression, 
in the right spirit that every minister 
should have.” 

Rey. C. G. Horst of Littleton, Rev. 
Mr. Bowden, and others took part in the 
discussion that followed. Rey. A. CO. 
McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, conducted the 
noon devotional service. Rev. Mr. Bow- 
den, in behalf of the women of the Wil- 
ton church, invited the delegates to lunch- 
eon. The roll-call of the churches 
showed an attendance of ten ministers 
and 176 delegates, representing twenty 
churches. Notice of the Isles of Shoals 
and the New Hampshire Conference meet- 
ing at Andover were announced, and a 
vote of thanks was given to the Wilton 
church for hospitality and to the speakers 
of the day. Rev. BE. S. Treworgy of Ashby 
suggested that the Conference sessions be 
held on Sunday and thereby get more men. 
Rev. Mr. Horner of Manchester told of 
favorable results of Sunday sessions in 
New Hampshire. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Boston spoke 
of “The Soul of America as Revealed in 
China.” He said that it might be asked 
by. some whether or not America has a 
soul, but in spite of Mr. Harvey, he 
thought that it has. 

Referring to contradictory reports about 
China and the Chinese character, he said 
that one might say all of those things, 
and find them all true. 

The patriotism of China is centred in 
the family, while with us it centres in 
the flag. That is why we get the idea 
that China has no patriotism. To wave 
the flag inspires no enthusiasm at all, but 
for the family they are ready to die. 

One example of the soul of America in 
China is the indemnity college, built 
in Pekin in recognition of the_remission 
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of the Chinese indemnity by our govern- 
ment. It is shown also in care for blind 
and disabled Chinese children, a product 
of American ideals, and in schools for the 
education of Chinese girls. And in many 
institutions for education and for the ad- 
ministration of charity, in which the 
Chinese people have become interested 
through the influence of American ideas. 
The result is, he said, that it would be 
impossible to get up a Chinese insurrec- 
tion against America. The moment they 
know you are an American they are 
ready to do anything for you. 

The man who set going this whole 
movement to overthrow the Manchu dy- 
nasty, was Sun Yat Sen, who is a man of 
a great deal of magnetism, a born leader. 
The time will come when the mention of 
his name will inspire applause. : 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred and fifty-second session 
with the First Unitarian Parish at 
Weston, Mass., Wednesday, June 15. The 
president, Rev. John M. Wilson, called the 
meeting to order at 10.30 a.m. The pres- 
ident appointed as a committee on nomina- 
tions, Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, Rev. George 
Hale Reed, and Rey. Walter C. Pierce; ad- 
visory committee on disbursement of the 
Conference funds, Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Mr. John Leavitt, and Rev. Frank 
R. Gale. The first speaker of the morn- 
ing was Mr. Lyndon B. Tewksbury of West 
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Roxbury, who took for his subject, “What 
are the Business Ethics of your Church?” 
He urged a deeper sense of responsibility 
on the part of officers and people alike 
for bringing the church up to a higher 
standard in its business administration. 
He said that churches should not contract 
debts without providing for their pay- 
ment, and that we needed people who say, 
“Tt can be done,” instead of “It can’t be 
done.” The second speaker was Rey. 
Frank Abram Powell of Braintree. His 
subject was, “Worship, the Way to Power.” 
The speaker said that we needed a new 
sense of power and the way by which we 
relate ourselves to its source. God is 
that source, and we relate ourselves to 
Him through worship. When one lets 
his whole life go out to Him in faith and 
love, he experiences peace and power. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Adolph Rossbach of Waltham. The 
address of the afternoon was given by 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, D.D., of Ros- 
lindale. His subject was, “The Mission of 
a Liberal Church in an Age of Doubt.” 
He showed that there is nothing so power- 
ful as a great ideal, and that it will draw 
all men unto it if it is held aloft. To 
do this is the mission of the Liberal 
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Church. His warnings against race hatred, 
Jew-baiting, and unfriendly antagonism 
gainst the Catholics was timely and force- 
ful. Rev. Palfrey Perkins followed with 
remarks. Miss Pfleghaar, secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., and Rey. Minot Simons, 
secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension, were present and spoke of 
plans for work in the churches and among 
the young people for the coming year. 
Mr. Charles L. De Normandie spoke in 
behalf of the church at Lincoln and urged 
co-operation on the part of neighboring 
churches. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Rey. John Mills Wilson of Lexington; 
vice-president, Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Belmont; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
Frank Randall Gale of East Lexington; 
directors for three years: Mr. Allen French 
of Concord, and Mr. L. Guy Dennett of 
Waverley. The Conference extended a 
unanimous vote of thanks to the speakers 
of the day, also the First Parish at 
Weston which royally entertained the 
Conference. It was the largest attended 
session of the Conference for years, and 
all were enthusiastic in their praise of 
the speakers and the tospitality, Frank 
Randall Gale, Secretary. 
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Maine State Conference 


The meeting of the Maine State Confer- 
ence and Maine Unitarian Association 
took place June 6 and 7, in the historic 
First Parish Church, Belfast, Me. The 
first session opened Monday evening, June 
6, at 7.30, with devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Dwight Mowrey, Houlton. 
This was followed by an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Clement W. Wescott, a 
member of the First Parish. Responding, 
Hon. William Penn Whitehouse of Au- 
gusta, former Chief Justice of the State, 
and president of the Maine Unitarian As- 
sociation, expressed the thanks of the del- 
egates for the hospitality extended by the 
Belfast church. President Whitehouse 
then proceeded with his annual address. 

The Tuesday programme opened at nine 
o’clock with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. John Baltzly of Eastport. 
At the business session the following 
officers were re-elected: President, Hon. 
William Penn Whitehouse, Augusta; vice- 
presidents: James H. Howes, Belfast, Guy 
H. Hersey, Bangor; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rey. Paul 8. Phalen, Augusta; exec- 
utive committee: Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, 
Augusta, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Portland, 


(Oontinued on page 22) 
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“HAVE FAITH IN MASSACHUSETTS” 


If Calvin Coolidge puts out another book within the next four years (eight, 
perhaps), doubtless the title will be “Have Faith in the United States.” 


Our Vice-President always has faith in what he is serving, be it church, 
or Commonwealth, or country. 


svnaaectonetnetrtevaoencnasanrotneaetrarn eect et vaeneaee 


“T hope you will allow me to congratulate you Unitarians, 
cessor, Governor Cox, not long ago, 
have been doing in the recent months, and the way you have been doing 


“T do not know what Heousht it about, but I do know that there has been 
a tremendous activity on the part of Unitarians. 


“T hope it means that you believe in the faith which you have espoused, 
that you believe in your cause, and that you are ready to carry it on. 


“We need more and more just such a spirit as Unitarians have shown.” 
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11,232 Unitarian laymen have faith in Unitarian principles, and the spirit 
to apply them more and more. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


7 Park Square—Boston 
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Hon. George A. Emery, Saco, Rev. Dwight 
H. Mowrey, Houlton, Elliot Rogers, Ken- 
nebunk, and Walter G. Nutter, Sanford. 
Resolutions favoring the passing of a mov- 
ing-picture censorship in Maine, and urg- 
ing a conference of nations in relation to 
disarmament, were passed. 

At ten o’clock there weré two sessions 
held simultaneously,—the conference of 
ministers with Rev. Minot Simons, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension, American Unitarian Association ; 
and the conference of the Maine branches 
of the Women’s Alliance. Mrs. Paul S. 
Phalen of Augusta led the Alliance con- 
ference. The devotional service which 
opened the afternoon session was conducted 
by Rey. Joseph Carter of Farmington. 
This was followed at two o’clock by the 
annual meeting of the Maine Unitarian 
Association. At 3.30, Rey. Joel H. Metcalf 
gave an address, “Unitarianism in Tran- 
sylvania.” The Conference closed with a 
public religious service led by Rev. Alvah 
Roy Scott of Bangor, followed by an 


address by Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., “Unitarianism Now.” 


Channing-Murray S.S. Union 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Channing-Murray Sunday School Union 
was held Tuesday, May 3, in the Unitarian 
church, Petersham, Mass. Rey. W. F. 
Skerrye of Templeton, Mass., presided. 
The opening service was conducted by 
Rey. R. C. Douthit. Mr. Parker B. Field, 
superintendent of the Children’s Mission, 
Boston, Mass., gave an address on the 
work that is being done by the Mission. 
Mr. Field said that the Children’s Mission 
represents the interests of fifteen thousand 
children. Many grown persons form the 
habit of giving to philanthropic enter- 
prises by giving pennies to the Children’s 
Mission. Mr. Field mentioned with special 
gratitude the various Alliance branches 
which had remembered the needs of the 
Mission by contributing money and articles 
of clothing. ‘One of the great ends,” he 
said, “toward which we work, is to keep 
children in their own homes, or with near 
relatives. This invariably works to the 
child’s advantage. The children of each 
Sunday-school should be taught that this 
Mission is their Mission, and to give to it 
liberally, in the spirit of him who said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’” Rey. Hendrik Van Ommeren of 
Gardner, Mass., spoke on “Child Welfare 
Work at Home,” emphasizing particularly 
the work that is being done in Gardner 
by the nurses’ clinic. He told of the 
eagerness with which the mothers of the 
foreign children listen to brief, practical 
lectures on diseases of children, their 
prevention and cure. Mr. Van Ommeren 
cited instances of poor and unlearned boys 
becoming not only good citizens, but great 
men, Great possibilities lie in many an 
unattractive child. Lunch was served at 
noon by the women of the Petersham 
Alliance. 

The address of the afternoon was given 
by Rey. Isabella MacDuff of Leominster, 
on “Child Welfare in Foreign Lands.” 
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The Children’s Mission| CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 


T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


Interesting program arranged for this 
year’s Meetings. A few good rooms 
available. Write 


V. D. Harrington, Manager 
Isles of Shoals Portsmouth, N.H. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


HicuHeatn, Lonpon, N.6, ENGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

Large Grounds, 


Work on Modern High School Lines. Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss ALicn HaicH, M.A., Head Mistress. 


The Committee of Management include Mrs, 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Ethel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P., Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN ! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacifie School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


FRANK L. LOCKE EDWARD A. CHURCH 


President Treasurer 
INSTITUTED INCORPORATED 
1851 1852 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TreasuRER PERMANENT FUND 


Miss MacDuff said that parishes that have 
missionaries are alive—those that have 
not, need to be born again. Missionary 
work increases interest and consecration, 
The call comes for more workers, and still 
more. We as a liberal people are so 
happy to be released from the bondage of 
observing ‘the letter of the law of Goa 
instead of its spirit, that we forget that 
the only way of preserving liberty is to 
proclaim it. BHastern countries are waiting 
for the light we have. Why are we not 
awake to the foreign call? The mis- 
sionary enterprise is one of the great 
adventures of the world—one-of the great 
contributions to civilization. "When we do 
something for somebody else, we are 
accomplishing something for all concerned. 
Impress upon Sunday-school children the 
need of telling the gospel story. Reach 
out, serve others, live broadly, if you 
would be liberal. Following appropriate 
closing remarks by Rev. HE. B. Young of 
Athol, Mass., the meeting adjourned. 


Personal 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte and Mrs. 
Wendte are to make California once more 
their place of residence. On July 2 they 
will leave Boston for Vancouver, B.C., 
and a three weeks’ journey in Alaska. Re- 
turning, they will make brief visits in 
Seattle, Wash., and in Portland, Ore., and 
arrive in Oakland in early August. Dr. 
Wendte will preach in his former pulpit 
in the latter city August 7 and 14. His 
address will be 515 Glen View Avenue, 
Oakland, for the present. In the summer 
of 1922 he hopes to head a party of Amer- 
ican delegates sailing from Boston to at- 
tend the eighth session of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals in Europe, pre- 
sumably in Holland, with preliminary 
meetings in Hngland. <A series of Buro- 
pean travel excursions is being arranged 
in this connection, similar to those which 
were so successful in previous years. 
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In response to 


a very unusual interest 


Thomas Starr King, Patriot and Preacher 


In three recent numbers of. Tue Recister we were able, through the courtesy of ‘The 
Beacon Press, to give our readers some brief extracts from Dr. Charles W. Wendte’s 
forthcoming book on Thomas Starr King. 


The interest aroused by these extracts has been extraordinary. We have received 
many enthusiastic letters. There have been requests for more, and it is evident that the 
publication of the book will be a great event among Unitarians. x 


This is the first adequate biography of a great Unitarian, one who ranks among the 
immortals of the denomination. He has just been selected by the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia as one of its two representative heroes in the National Hall of Fame in the Cap- 
itol at Washington. 


The author, Dr. Wendte, was personally acquainted with Starr King and has made a 
wonderful life story of his character and career. Readers of ‘(HE REGISTER are familiar 
with Dr. Wendte’s literary craftsmanship and his peculiar gifts of insight and lucidity. 
These were never better displayed than in the present work. This book will be one of 
the most significant of the year. 


In physical appearance the volume is a masterly piece of workmanship. It contains 
244 pages printed on antique laid paper with. gilt-edged top and the best quality of cloth 
binding. ‘There are five fitting illustrations. It belongs in the library of every liberal 
Christian and ardent patriot. 


Through the generous co-operation of The Beacon Press, we have been able to secure a 
limited number of copies which we now offer to our readers in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Tur RecistTer at a greatly reduced price. The book will sell for 
$3. The price of a year’s subscription to Tue Recisrer is $4. As long as our supply 
holds out we offer the two together for $5. 


Present subscribers may extend their subscription for one year and receive the book 


for $s. New subscriptions for one year together with a copy of the book will also be 
accepted for $5. 


As the number of copies for this generous offer is limited, you are urged to send in your 
order at once. The blank below is for your convenience or you can send a letter if you 
want to keep your copy of THe RecisTer intact. 


Tue CuristiAn REcIsTER 

16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Please 1 extend t my subscription to Tue Recisrer for one year and send me a copy of “Thomas Starr King, Patriot 
enter 


and Preacher,” postpaid, for which I enclose $5. 
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| PLEASANTRIES | 


“T hear your husband has given up 
smoking. Doesn’t that require a strong 
will?” 
Passing Show. 2. 


“Tt must break the theme of your lecture 
to be interrupted by your audience.” ‘The 
secret of success for a Jecturer, my boy,” 
replied the foreign visitor, “is not to have 
a theme.’’—Life. 


Golfer: “I want a boy who can count. 
Now, what are five, six and three?” Cad- 
die: ‘Five, six, and three, sir? Eleven, 
sir.” Golfer: “Come on. You'll do.’— 
Windsor Magazine. 


Conductor : ‘“We don’t go as far as Peck- 
ham!” Old Jady: “You got Peckham on 
the bus!” Conductor: “We got a Turkish 
cigarette ad. on the bus, but we don’t go 
to Constantinople.’—The Tatler. 


Jasper: “Scientists are now trying to 
explain their theories so that the man in 
the street can understand them.” Gasper 
(dodging an automobile): ‘‘Well, they’ll 
have to hurry up. The man in the street 
will soon be extinct.”—Judge. 


A speaker was irritated by the noise 
made by the assemblage. “Silence!’’? he 
said. “I want this hall to be so still you 
can hear a pin drop.” There was a deadly 
quiet for a moment; then an irrepressible 


youth on the front seat piped up: “Let ’er,. 


drop.” : 


Flatbush: “Why do they have those 
glass cases with the axes, crowbars, and 
other implements in ’em in the railroad 
passenger-cars, do you suppose?” Ben- 
sonhurst: “Oh, they are put there to use 
in case some one wants to open a win- 
dow.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


There was a man who did not approve 
of foreign missions. One Sunday at 
church a collector approached him and held 
out the box. “I never give to missions,” 
whispered the man. “Then take some- 
thing out of the bag, sir,” whispered the 
collector, “the money is for the heathen.” 
—Pitisburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


At the end of the school year, our Sun- 
day-school gives from a fund for the pur- 
pose a Bible to each pupil who has at- 
tended constantly. A small boy, know- 
ing his brother was to receive one, re- 
marked the other day, he hoped when he 
received his it would have two tenements 
in it. 7 


William Lyon Phelps of the English 
chair at Yale has added a new mixed met- 
aphor to his large and amusing collection. 
This addition is from one of the novels 
of W. L. George: “The cloud that tried to 
stab their happiness was only a false 
rumor whose bitter taste could not splin- 
ter the radiance nor dim the effervescence 
of their joy.”’—Detroit Free Press. 


“Ho, hum!” sighed the editor of the 
Chiggersville Clarion, as he glanced over 
a poem, pinched off the stamp enclosed for 
its return, if not available, and threw the 
manuscript into his waste-basket. ‘“Aren’t 
you going to send back that poem to the 
author?’ asked the visitor who had 
dropped in for a little chat. “Nope,” said 
the editor. “I charge the stamp for read- 
ing it.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Well, I have a strong will !’— 


morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
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A Professional Training School 
for Religious Workers 
Located in the Heart of Historic Boston 
School Year Opens September 20, 1921 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Arthur E, Bennett, 
Executive Secretary, 


607 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


HIBBERT JOURNALS FOR SALE 


All my Hibbert Journals for sale, except the 
first number published, which has been sold. 
They are all (74) in excellent condition— 
some just a little shelf-worn. If you want 
them at reasonable cost, write to R., care of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Your Summer Address 
THe REGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m, Chorus choir of male voices. Sun- 
day, July 3, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 3, Rev. Howard N. Brown of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, will preach. All seats 
are free. You are cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHES- 
TER (1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take 
Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 


So Many 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY= 
SCHOOLS 


have adopted THE BEACON 
COURSE with success that we 
suggest that you investigate 
its possibilities. | Descriptive 
catalogues furnished. | 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the 
summer. Society co-operates with King’s 
Chapel and the First Church in holding union 
summer services at King’s Chapel. 
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